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The Southern Serves the South 


Seeing is believing—in the SOUTH! 


T’S hard to believe it until you see it. But “seeing 
is believing.” And wherever you look in the modern 
Southland today, you see new factories going up and 
established industries expanding. There were 292 such 
developments last year along the 8,000-mile lines of 
the Southern Railway System alone. 


The production of manufactured articles of every 
kind is at a new all-time high in the South. Consumer 
markets, too, are expanding as never before. And 
per capita income is growing at a faster rate than the 
national average. 


It’s easy to believe when you see it. And it’s easy 
to see it. Just— 


**Look Ahead— Look South!” 


Horry a, Wregpadls 


President 
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lithography for office offset duplication today. 
You get great durability...long, uniform runs 
... because this plastic surface is actually 
bonded to a tough pulp base. With Plastiplates, 
the flow of information to your customers, field 
offices, factories, and home office personnel is 
uninterrupted, quick and good-looking. 

Find out today how you can harness Plasti- 
plates’ speed, convenience and quality to the 
“information distribution” phase of your busi- 
ness. We will gladly send you 3 FREE Plasti- 
plates, so you can compare results. 


@ Charts, reports, bulletins ...the mountain of 
information vitally needed by business and 
industry in planning wisely for the future... 
this important material flows from the Okla- 
homa Planning & Resources Board to business 
in a never-ending stream, faithfully reproduced 
by Remington Rand Plastiplates. 

The overall excellence of results and great 
durability cited by the Board are inherent 
qualities of Plastiplates. You get outstanding 
results because Plastiplates’ plastic, ‘“‘no-grain” 
surface makes them the nearest thing to stone 





Room 2014, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
Please send me [7] 3 free PLASTIPLATES [) Direct Image [) Photographic 
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SOUND TEST FOR SOUNDER CARS. Even a 
noise which might escape the human ear could be a 
signal that something is not quite right in a car’s 
construction. That’s why Chrysler Corporation engi- 
neers use sensitive recording instruments to inspect 


each new model as it is developed. Cars are test- 
driven at varying speeds in the laboratory, as you see 
here, and other tests are made on the road. These 
tests help engineers eliminate potential trouble spots 
in advance, giving you more valuable cars and trucks. 


You measure the value of a car very simply: a car 


that performs better when you drive it, then brings a 
higher return when you trade it in, is worth more to you. 


The value you get in a Chrysler-built car is the result 


of a lot of little things, as well as big ones. Engineering, 
) testing, developing new processes — all add up to cars 
. and trucks that operate better and longer. This kind of 


value is important now, when so much of American life 
depends on motor vehicles. The same skills that give 
you Chrysler Corporation cars and trucks are filling 


CHRYSLER CORPORATION defense assignments to help protect the way we live. 


engineers and builds PLYMOUTH, DODGE, DE SOTO, CHRYSLER CARS & DODGE TRUCKS 


Chrysler Marine & Industrial Engines ¢ Oilite Powdered Metal Productse Mopar Parts & Accessories 
Airtemp Heating, Air Conditioning, Refrigeration « Cycleweld Cement Products 





PROOF OF VALUE. Newark,N.J.,cabdriver HIDDEN SECRETS OF LONGER LIFE. That metal bear- 


Albert Cornell operates his Plymouth taxi day ing (left) actually contains tiny pores, each holding a sup- 

and night in rain, shine, snow, sleet and heavy ply of oil. This metal, Oilite, is used for bearings in hard- 

city traffic. The engineering skill that built to-reach spots and other places in your car. At right is a 

faithful performance into Albert Cornell’s cab “mirror” of tough metal, Superfinished by a special process 

puts hard-working value into all Plymouth, which keeps wear of moving parts to a minimum. Oilite and 

Dodge, De Soto and Chrysler cars. Superfinish add greatly to the long life of Chrysler-built cars. 
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Thoughts on steel 


LasT MONTH Forses’ editors got a 
passionate, sincere letter from reader 
Robert L Ferguson. A Seattle steel- 
worker, Ferguson wrote: 


We have postponed the strike twice 
. . » if we had done what the steel in- 
dustry wanted us to do we would have 
struck December 81 at midnight so 
that they [management] could black- 
jack the OPS into giving another price 
increase of $9.00 a ton to the steel 
industry. But being an informed union, 
we did not strike. 

. .. Business heads of the nation keep 
on jacking prices and unless we had a 
man like Phil Murray at our head our 
wages would never catch up. In fact, 
labor is the last to get any raises. .. . 

The price of steel has gone up 80% 
since World War II. Have wages gone 
up that much? They have not. One of 
the top executives of Bethlehem Steel 
got $130,000 salary increase in 1950. 
. . . It is stuff like this that makes it 
hard for an honest union official to 
fight Communism in our organizations. 


The serious tone of reader Fergu- 
son’s letter establishes he is neither 
crackpot nor pinko. But is he in- 
formed? 

In the six months in which steel 
wages have been a hot issue, more 
booklets, brochures, blurbs, ads and 
drawn out speeches have spurted 
from steel offices than from any 
other industry. This barrage of 
words wafted the woeful story of 
steel problems and efforts into the 
ears of editors, radio listeners, stock- 
holders, politicians, and _ security 
analysts. If it was also aimed at the 
minds of union members—king pin 
of the problem—steel’s guns were off 
target. Complains Ferguson: 


We who work in the plants get mad- 
der every time we see a report on the 
condition of the industry. We hear 
grumbling all over the plants, especial- 
ly when we are trying to get manage- 
ment to sit down at the table and bar- 
gain collectively with a sincere desire 
to arrive at an honest decision and not 
say “No, No, No,” to everything we 
have to. offer. 


Whatever the justice of Fergu- 
son’s attitude, his comments show 
that management-to-man communi- 
cations have been unsuccessful. 

Had industry pierced the barrier 
Ferguson would know there are 
three factors of production—man- 
agement, labor and capital—each of 
which must divide the fruits of busi- 








ness. Far from getting short-changed 
in the last ten years, labor’s share 
of fruit has been the lion’s. From 
1989 to 1951 steel prices zoomed 
94.25%. Wages climbed from about 
85¢ an hour to over $2, or 145%. 
While costs of living from 1945 to 
1951 spiralled 46.38%, steel workers 
paced the rise with 64.8% hourly 
wage boosts. This is not to say that 
steelmen are “overpaid.” But they at 
least enjoy the nation’s fifth-highest 
hourly rates. Meanwhile, of course, 
executive pay soared, too. Yet man- 
agement did not earn its bigger 
checks by its failure to put across 
the valid argument that brains are 
as much an investment as plant. And 
with current taxes, $100,000 added 
to a $100,000 salary is not the 100% 
rise it seems, but only a 33% hike. 
Where the brass took home $32,204, 
he gets only a $10,500 increase. 

More spectacular than the rise of 
paychecks is the decline of dividend 
drafts. Steel earnings have hovered 
well below the average for 45 lead- 
ing industries, landed in 27th place 
in 1950. Profits climbed from a 
measly 7.4% of net worth in 1946 to 
15.8% in 1950, but were still below 
the 17.1% average for all industries. 
And though stockholders’ take from 
1946 to 1950 jumped 108% over 
1936-40, wage earners got 157% 
more than in the earlier period. Re- 
flecting this unequalizing trend, com- 
bined common stock prices of the 
four leading steelers—U.S., Bethle- 
hem, Republic, and Jones & Laugh- 
lin—skidded to 42.9% below book 
values. 

Considering the heat tempers 
have attained while steel has been 
stewing, reader Ferguson’s foray at 
Forses was mild. But if industry’s 
story had been peddled in the 
proper places, steelworker Ferguson 
—if not ClO—would not be gen- 
erating steam on the fuel of mis- 
information. 
























TWO-LINE 


EDITORIALS 





President Truman has made America his 
debtor. 


By deciding to quit. 


It looks more than ever like Ike. 


The Democrats have no outstanding 


candidate. 


Don’t be astonished if optimism—and 
conditions—advance as 1952 advances. 


Scarcities are diminishing. 


Defense Mobilizer Charies E. Wilson had 


legitimate reason for resigning. 


Truman has been too much of a sails- 


trimmer. 


Tax boosts are now less likely. 


Inflation equals Communism as Amer- 


ica’s enemy. 


The farther wages rise the farther our 


national prospects sink. 


Avoid getting into debt. 


Industrial expansion will by and by 


necessitate sales-efforts expansion. 


“Hens Laying 2 Eggs a Day for Every 


American.” 


More patriotic than many unioneers! 


Food, happily, 


is becoming oa 
cheaper. 


More of this would make our economy 


more solid. 


Our aircraft output is soaring in quant- 
ity and quality. Discouraging to Russia. 


Let the price of gold alone. 


“Taxes Bar New Sears Stores.” Un- 


healthy. 


Summer vacation travel probably will 


reach new records. 


People are consuming less, pleasure- 


seeking more. 


All-out war doesn’t seem at all im- 


minent. 


“$24,000,000,000 Industrial Expansion 


Due This Year.” Hazardous. 


Don't go out on any limb. Be conserv- 
ative. 


—B.CF. 
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THE BUSINESS PIPELINE 








WHEN Socialist poet and bird-watcher 
Lord Noel-Buxton tried to prove last 
month that Caesar’s legions could have 
forded the Thames at Westminster, he 
sank in mid-channel. Clambering out, 
the peer sputtered, “More water than 
I thought. It’s been raining, you know.” 
The British noble wasn’t the only dig- 
nitary in over his head. 

In Washington, as Harry S. Truman 
decided to get out of the swim, indus- 
trialist-cum-bureaucrat Charles E. Wil- 
son quit for dry land. He had been 
scuttled by political tableau which “vio- 
lates my senses of justice.” And he re- 
fused to backtrack from his stand that 
the Wage Stabilization Board’s 26.1 
cent offer “amounts to a serious threat 
to the stabilization of our nation’s econ- 
omy.” Charlie said Harry had reversed 
his plan, had shot Wilson’s corner of 
the ship of state full of holes. 

While watchers who eye business 
more intently than Noel-Buxton watches 
birds waited for a steel strike, Great 
Lakes ore boats took bearings on Esca- 
naba, Mich., prepared to move history's 
biggest iron tonnage in 1952. Ice-out 
on the Lakes was a time for stocktak- 
ing, looking forward with backward 
glances. 

Unlike the British, Americans, were 
too young to probe the waters of 2000- 
year-old Roman mores. But mutual fire 
insurancemen met in Albany to look 
back two centuries to their founding by 
versatile, old Ben Franklin, earliest 
oceanographer. To make the days of 
remembrance dynamic, the fire-fighters 
celebrated with a “Conference on the 
Future,” heard a handful of experts 
predict things to come. California’s 
criminologist Austin H. MacCormick 
held hope that, once aroused, citizens 
could curb the criminal rackets’ annual 
$20 to $30 billion take. 

A more potent weapon than mere 
hope came to light the next day. Econ- 
omist Dexter M. Keeser pointed out in- 
centive to work hard is losing its im- 
petus through progressive taxation. The 
brake on ambition, incidentally, hits 





crooks as hard as honest men since the 
Supreme Court ruled last month that 
even money earned by extortion is tax- 
able. Whether or not high taxes mean 
crime doesn’t pay, they have already 
clipped 1951 earnings of 808 corpora- 
tions from $8.8 billion to $7.7 billion, 
a drop of. 12.8%. Biggest losses were 
sustained by floor coverings (70.8%) 
and aircraft (66.8%); biggest gains, air- 
lines (28.6%) and petroleum products 
(17.2%). None of the extremes are 
likely to be repeated. 

Physicist Louis N. Ridenour gleefully 
forecast for the insurancemen, “the 
world of tomorrow may have as little 
place for the clerk as the world of to- « 
day has for the galley slave.” Now in 
progress, he claimed, is “the second 
industrial revolution,” brought through 
electronic “thinking machines.” Con- 
trariwise, historian Louis B. Wright 
moaned that “the vast technological 
machine created by this country is 
threatening, like a Frankenstein mon- 
ster, to be the engine of our destruc- 
tion. We shall not survive because of 
our luxuries and gadgets—but in spite 
of them.” 

Less alarmist, but equally startling, 
was biologist Ralph W. Gerard’s visions 
of a brave new world. He cast shades 
of Aldous Huxley by opening vistas of 
the age when babies will be bred in 
test-tubes. Instead of being delivered, 
they will be decanted. On the heels of 
“men made to order,” Princeton’s Frank 
W. Notestein warned the U.S. not to 
allow population to top 200 million. 
“Resources,” he lamented, “are being 
exhausted at a rapid rate and as the 
population grows there is created the 
problem of finding enough to satisfy 
the need.” His cry came one day after 
Standard Oil of New Jersey's Eugene 
Holman told San Francisco oilmen 
“there is more petroleum in sight today 
than ever before.” 

As professional prophets tilted with 
terms, the baffled businessman was sure 
of one thing. The short-run future will 
be muddled by the cause of Charlie 
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Farmer? 


Lawyer? 


Merchant? 


In 1852...7 out of 10 babies grew up to be farmers. 
In 1952... it is less than 2 out of 10. Mechanized 
farming has led the way to this change! 


Here’s your strong and husky young American, 1952 
style. 

He’s a trifle young to worry much about his future. 
But, when the time for picking a job comes along, he 
can thank mechanized farming for his greatly broad- 
ened freedom of choice. 

Fact is, farm machines have given all of us a greater 
choice in the kind of work we do. Once, nearly all 
Americans were farmers. Today, less than two out of 
ten of us are needed to provide our nation’s food. 

That’s where International Harvester comes in. For 
120 years our business has been the development of 
mechanized farm equipment. Three-fourths of all 
products we manufacture today are used in rural 
areas. They help farmers produce more, in less time, 
with less effort. And they make farm life itself more 
satisfying and rewarding than ever before. 

Mechanized farming—using products such as Har- 
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vester builds—has led the way in making us the best- 
fed, best-clothed nation in the world. Last year, 29 
per cent more food and fiber were produced than in 
1941. That’s quite a record . . . especially since there 
were 4 million fewer people on farms in 1951 than 
ten years ago. 

Yes ...as fewer of us are needed on farms — more 
of us can choose other vocations essential to our na- 
tional well-being. 

Young Americans today can still be farmers... 
and better farmers than ever before. But they can 
also be doctors, lawyers, merchants, chiefs . . . what- 
ever they wish. The choice is theirs. 

That’s a big and vital contribution of mechanized 
farming. 


INTERNATIONAL 
HARVESTER 


Builders of products that pay for themselves in use... 
International Trucks * McCormick Farm Equipment and Farmall Tractors 
Crawler Tractors and Power Units * Refrigerators and Freezers 


Chicago 1, 
Illinois 
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Monthly magazine of the 
New York Stock Exchange 


For both new and 


experienced investors 


If you’re looking for all the background information you 


- can get, one of the things you should do is to start reading 


THE EXCHANGE Magazine right now. It will give you a 
closer look at what happens on the Big Board and in some 
of the corporations listed there. 

You’ll find interesting, helpful articles in each month’s 
issue of THE EXCHANGE, published by the New York 
Stock Exchange. 





A few of the recent contributors to THE EXCHANGE: 


Irving S. Olds, Chairman of U. S. Steel 
David Sarnoff, Chairman of RCA 
Walter Marshall, President of Western Union 
Philip Sporn, President of American Gas & Electric 
Keith Funston, President of the New York Stock Exchange 
John McKeen, President of Chas. Pfizer & Sons 











Here are some recent topics: Rails, airlines, pharmaceuti- 
cals, tobacco companies, utilities. Also, articles on corporate 
earnings and dividend payments, growth companies, stock 
split-ups, averaging, endowment investing, trust fund 
investing. 





For $1.00 a year, you get 
12 issues of THE EX- 
CHANGE Magazine— 
each year, more than 120 
articles written to help 
you when you invest. 
Start your subscription 
with the current issue. oe 
A Grand § ; . 
tla Told 











12 issues ror 7] 22 


THE EXCHANGE Magazine, Dept. F, 
20 Broad Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


Enclosed is $1.00 (check, cash, money order). Send me the next 12 issues of 
THE EXCHANGE. 
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Wilson’s resignation. Before the steel 
bomb burst, merchants and consumers 
alike were abeam. Among retailers, 
Sears Roebuck reported a “healthy” in- 
ventory position, expected good sales 
this spring. Easter dollar sales were 
meeting expectation. To spur garment 
sales, manufacturers gave men’s under- 
wear a dash of color, splashed them 
with bold stripes, clowns, newspaper 
headlines. Only hindrance to fatter de- 
mand for shorts: lack of guts among 
retailers, who shied at displaying them. 
Food dollars bought 10.1% more than 
a year ago at wholesale, promised to 
reflect the boost at the retail level this 
month. It was the strongest dollar since 
October, 1950. Most beef was selling 
below ceiling, OPS froze restaurant 
prices at the low February mark 
(which wasn’t very low), and New 
York housewives prepared to enjoy a 
margarine price war when the spread 
turns yellow in July. 

Contented with the soft goods pic- 
ture, Searsman Lucien F. Oliver com- 
mented that if sellers are to take a 
beating, it will be in durable goods. His 
observation was not news. Observers 
could see with the naked eye that for 
the first two months of 1952, all furni- 
ture sales were off 22% from scare-buy- 
ing records last year. Sylvania, General 
Electric, Muntz and Emerson slashed 
TV prices $10 to $70. Quality-proud 
Scott Radio introduced a 20-inch set 
to sell for $100 before taxes. Out of 
the trend-step, too, was Westinghouse. 
“We have done our level best,” said 
the No. 2 appliance maker, “to keep 
our prices down.” With that the com- 
pany upped almost all appliance prices 
across the board. 

In a nihilist mood, the Federal Re- 
serve Board voted to dissolve Trans- 
america Corporation (see p. 15) and 
abolished Regulation W’s 10% down 
payment requirement on home repairs. 
Concurrently, a Chicago economist con- 
tended the FRB has “permitted or pro- 
moted” inflation and should be killed. 

Business watchers, in short, had some 
doubt as to where the economy was 
going. But there is apparent unanimity 
on what the trip is likely to cost. Com- 
merce Department guessers put 1952 
new plant and equipment outlays at 
$24.1 billion, 4% over 1951. Top spend- 
ers will be utilities, $3.7 billion; oils, 
$2.5 billion; steel, $1.9 billion. Com- 
panies planning to clip capital outlays 
this year are paper, textiles, foods and 
metal fabricators. 

Hovering over the tentatively im- 
proved outlook was the question: What 
will the steel set-to set off? Prospects 
of another inflationary round made all 
observers as comfortable as the thief 
who stole a paper sack from a car in 
Denver last month. Inside was a cas- 
ually coiled, five-foot king cobra. 
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WALL STREET 





It’s OLDER than the Big Board. It’s big- 
ger—possibly by four or five times in 
dollar volume—than all U.S. stock ex- 
changes combined. It’s the over-the- 
counter market and Blyth & Company, 
maintaining a position in some 400 se- 
curities traded in this market, is the 
nation’s largest over-the-counter dealer 
today. 

Sitting at the helm of Blyth’s opera- 
tion is a spry little man named Paul 
Devlin who looks like a Brooks Broth- 
ers ad and functions in an office remin- 


iscent of a staid Boston Trust. The mar- 
ket he watches is the selling place for 
99% of all bank stocks, for insurance 
company shares, for most government 
bonds, equipment trust issues and real 
estate bonds—as well as investment 
trust shares and a host of utilities and 
industrials. There are days when the 
over-the-counter market functions as a 
ball room. It’s here that all new issues 
make their debut before the investing 
public and gain trading momentum be- 
fore moving over to the Big Board or 
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* 
‘ A report 
e 
‘ from 
* 
e 7 
ad . Armco Steel Corporation 
* 
e 
rMmco : 
* 
7 
. 
a 
1951 1950 
Net Sales and Other Revenues. . . . - $541,252,817 $444,298,724 
Income Before Federal Income and 
Excess Profits Taxes . . 104,145,779 95,173,733 
Provision for Federal Income and hems Profits Taxes 69,141,292 48,173,228 
Net Earnings 35,004,487 47,000,505 
Net Earnings per Share of Conmen ek. : 6.69* 11.76* 
Preferred Dividends 139,570 880,609 
Common Dividends . ; 14,758,593 15,701,546 
Cash Dividends per Share of Gunmen Stock ‘ 3.00 4.00 
Earnings Retained in the Business . : . 20,106,324 30,418,350 
Book Value per Share of Common Stock at Year-end 53.65 53.08 
*1951 based on 5,213,530 shares outstanding at December 3). 
1950 based on 3,922,172 shares — the average number of shares 
outstanding during that year. 
FINANCIAL POSITION 
Assets 
Total Current Assets . - $189,779,933 $186,904,543 
Investments—Net > 2s » mare 16,428,663 
Property, Plant and Resigmant~Dtet . 197,201,341 164,043,422 
Prepaid Expenses i ce 5,236,462 4,743,891 
Total . ; . $416,014,518 $372,120,519 
Liabilities and Capital 
Total Current Liabilities . $ 70,766,626 $ 77,702,484 
Long-Term Debt (less current penton) . 59,096,995 60,920,000 
Operating Reserves . 6,459,794 5,473,641 
Net Worth . 279,691,103 228,024,394 
Total . . $416,014,518 $372,120,519 


A free copy of our complete 1951 Annual Report, which contains many interesting 
facts and figures concerning Armco Stee! Corporation, will be sent to you on request. 


ARMCO STEEL CORPORATION ‘\amcy 


Middletown, Ohio, with Plants and Sales Offices from Coast to Coast 
The Armco International Corporation, World-Wide 
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Curb. Some days this market acts like 
a personal secretary, aiding individuals — 
or corporations in offerings of large 
blocks of stock also traded on other 
exchanges. 

Paul Devlin is exquisitely suited to — 
the part he plays in this market. Upon 
graduation from the University of IIli- 
nois in 1924, he joined Blyth & Co, 
where he has never lost the peculiar 
brand of “bearishness” that’s a trade- 
mark of the recent college graduate. 
Together with others in the firm he 
realized, early in the 1930s, the prof- 
itability of over-the-counter marketing. 
Blyth & Co. was the first company to 
make that participation a nation-wide 
affair. 

Though the trend of over-the-counter 
prices closely follows those of the other 
exchanges, this is a negotiation market 
where buyers and sellers seek each 
other out. Their transactions are “horse- 
trading,” as distinct from the two-way 
auction common to other security ex- 
changes. That’s why often-times inves- — 
tors are cautious about over-the-counter 
issues: many traders in this market op- 
erate out of “broom closet” offices, tiny 
cubicles run by a single man who often — 
specializes in low-priced, infrequently 
traded issues. But the big volume goes — 
to the big boys—Blyth, First Boston, 
Eastman Dillon, Goldman Sachs—who ~ 
are specialists in their own domain of 
this special market and buy as often 
for their own firms’ account as for 
clients. In a period, like the present, 
when new issues are many, over-the- 
counter gains fresh importance. 


Ah, wilderness! 


"Tis said in Trinity Churchyard that 
Wall Street would be a wilderness of 
stone if it weren’t for what the Church 
represents. It stands there proudly at 
the head of the Street to symbolize 
what’s right. And in a comer of the 
world devoid of robins and crocuses, 
it’s Trinity Church that officially pro- 
claims to the Street that spring has 
come as the Rev. Bernard C. Newman 
in his Easter-tide message re-offers the 
recurrent promise of eternal life and 
reminds his parish of “what’s right with 
the world.” 


South of the border: 


Despite threats of copper strikes and 
the political uncertainties of Latin 
America, considerable interest is being 
generated in situations south of the 
border. Excitement first centered on 
Jersey-Standard controlled Internation- 
al Petroleum’s Colombian oil well dis- 
covery. It’s been said that International 
Petroleum wants to move out of Can- 
ada and become a Latin American citi- 
zen. Tax-wise this would benefit both 
the company and its stockholders. 


Forbes 
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MUBICIPAL UTILITIES 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE 


fits your picture, too! 
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a name worth remembering 


for: DIESEL LOCOMOTIVES AND ENGINES ELECTRICAL MACHINERY 
PUMPS ®* SCALES * HOME WATER SERVICE EQUIPMENT 
RAIL CARS © FARM MACHINERY ¢ MAGNETOS 


Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Chicago 5, Ill. 














STANDARD OL uxvianai 


and Subsidiaries 


Report New All-Time Highs— 


One billion and 76 million dollars expended since 
January 1, 1946, by the Standard Oil Company (Indi- 
ana) and its subsidiaries on a long-range expansion 
program coupled with maximum use of facilities dur- 
ing 1951 resulted in a new record in sales and earnings. 
This is a continuation of the trend which has made the 
company’s growth in the last. ten years the most rapid 


SALES IN 1951 TOTALED $1,499,000,000 compared with $1,268,- 
000,000 in 1950, highest previous year. Petroleum product 
prices continued to average slightly below 1948 levels. 
The volume of product sales was up 10% over the previous 
year, and almost every piece of refinery and transportation 
equipment was used to capacity. 


NET EARNINGS FOR 1951 WERE $148,697,356 or $9.71 per share 
despite higher taxes which totaled $130,435,000 or $8.51 
per share. Earnings were higher than in any previous year, 
and compare with $123,581,477 or $8.09 per share in 1950, 
and $102,668,228 or $6.72 per share in 1949. 


CAPITAL EXPENDITURES for 1951, as anticipated, showed a sharp 
increase, totaling $183,064,000 as compared with $127,- 
439,000 in 1950. More than half of this amount went for 
production, mainly for buying leases and drilling wells. 
Expenditures for 1952 are expected to be substantially 
higher than during 1951, but will depend to a consider- 
able extent on the availability of steel and other materials. 


for any decade in its history. Comparing 1951 with 


1941, many significant Company figures have more than 
doubled. Net production has increased 145%; pipeline 
transportation 154% ;refineryruns 67% ;volumeof products 
sold 76%; total assets 124%. Most of these gains exceed 
the average for the industry as a whole. They again 
justify the vigorous and extensive expansion program. 


TOTAL ASSETS at the end of 1951 were $1,801,000,000 com- 
pared with $1,640,000,000 for 1950, and represented an in- 
crease of 124% over 1941. This increase was due largely to 
continued investment in facilities for production and for 
manufacturing, transportation, and marketing. 


EMPLOYEES AT THE END OF 1951 numbered 49,740, or 3,000 
more than at the end of 1950. Employee earnings and bene- 
fits were higher than ever before. The company’s new 
Savings and Stock Bonus Plan brought the number of 
employee-stockholders to over 24,000 this year. 


NUMBER OF STOCKHOLDERS totaled 116,800 on December 31, 
1951. No institutional stockholder owned so much as 4% 
of the stock, and no individual owned so much as 1%. 
Dividends were paid in 1951 for the 58th consecutive year. 
Again this year, as in the past, re-investment of profits has 
increased the equity of stockholders’ ownership. 





CONSOLIDATED STATEMENT OF INCOME AND EXPENSES 


And Summary of Earnings Retained and Invested in the Business 
for the years 1951 and 1950 


1951 1950 
Sales and operating revenues.......... $1,539,119,806 $1,302,990,269 
Dividends, interest, and other income. . 19,927,173 15,192,867 





Total income $1,559,046,979 $1,318,183,136 





DEDUCT: 
Materials used, salaries and wages, op- 
erating and general expenses other 
than those shown below.......... 
Depreciation, depletion, and amortiza- 
tion of properties— 
Depreciation 


$1,180,806,361 $1,011,500,231 


i cms tie ib tiled Whiter bee % 51,122,254 48,661,531 
Degieten. amortization of drilling 
and development costs, and loss on 
retirements and abandonments. . 35,849,657 33,999,917 
Federal income and excess profits taxes 91,703,000 54,129,000 
Other taxes (exclusive of taxes amount- 
ing to $205,883,340 in 1951 and 
$183,196,467 in 1950 collected from 
customers for government agencies) 38,731,649 33,891,115 
NRC 4 on ken dhnsadeeee ss ts 6,102,700 6,898,072 
Minority stockholders’ interest in net 
earnings of subsidiaries ........... 6,034,002 5,521,793 





Total deductions 
DUGG PENN. sy, 0cikn ios abl aspeeec 


Dividends paid by Standard Oil Company 
(Indiana)— 
Regular dividends paid wholly in cash 
—$2.25 per share in1951 and $2in1950 $ 
Extra dividends paid in capital stock of 
Standard Oil Company (New Jersey) 
—339,160 shares in 1951 and 165,325 
shares in 1950 at average carryin 
value—together with equalizin om 4 
perueats in lieu of fractional es. 
arket values on dates of distribu- 
tion were equivalent to $1.7037 in 
1951 and $1.1353 in 1950 per share 
on - eT Oil Company (Indiana) 
stoc 


$1,410,349,623 
$ 148,697,356 


$1,194,601,659 
$ 123,581,477 








34,436,449 $ 30,563,032 








ib cscaie > Ah ad Odeipe kite bbee b 10,563,892 10,643,939 

Total dividends paid. $ 45,000,341 $ 41,206,971 

Balance of earnings retained.......... $ 103,697,015 $ 82,374,506 
Earnings retained and invested in the 

business at beginning of year........ 669,562,973 587,188,467 





Earnings retained and invested in 

business at end of year $ 773,259,988* $ 669,562,973 
*Including $197,000,000 restricted by terms of debenture and bank- 
loan agreements of subsidiary companies and about $37,300,000 of 
earnings of pipeline subsidiaries segregated under provisions of 
Consent Decree in Elkins Act suit. 
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THE STORY IN FIGURES 
1951 1950 1949 
FINANCIAL 
Total income......... $1,559,000,000 $1,318,000,000 $1,170,000,000 
Net earnings....... 148,700,000 123,580,000 102,670,000 
Net earnings per share 9.71 $8.09 $6.72 
Dividends paid. .... 45,000,000 $ 41,210,000 $ 38,050,000 
Dividends paid per 
ET. . gikit's s' <o 6 $3.954* $3.135* $2.687* 
*Including $1.704, $1.135, and $0.687 as the market values on September 
14, 1951, Sieentber 11, 1950, and December 12, 1949, respectively, of 
the dividends in capital stock of Standard Oil Company (New Jersey). 
Earnings retained in 
the business...... $ 103,700,000 $ 82,370,000 $ 64,620,000 
Capital expenditures. $ 183,100,000 $ 127,400,000 $ 134,700,000 
Net worth, at the 
Oo” | re $1,272,000,000 $1,166,000,000 $1,083,000,000 
Book value per share, 
at the year end... $83.00 $76.27 $70.88 
PRODUCTION 
Crude oil and natural 
as liquids, pro- 
Saeed. net, barrels. 94,990,000 78,130,000 71,100,000 
Oil wells owned, net, 
at the year end... 9,043 8,724 8,440 
Gas wells owned, net, 
at the year end... 1,106 945 807 
MANUFACTURING 
Crude oil run at refin- 
eries, barrels...... 187,600,000 168,700,000 150,000,000 
Crude running capac- 
ity, at year end, 
barrels per day... 548,000 499,500 472,300 
MARKETING 
Total salesin dollars. $1,499,000,000 $1,268,000,000 $1,125,000,000 
Bulk plants operated, 
at the year end... 4,528 4,521 4,511 
Retail outlets served, 
at the year end... 31,130 31,020 30,870 
TRANSPORTATION 
Pipelines owned, at 
the year end, miles 16,180 15,440 15,400 
Pipeline traffic, mil- 
ion barrel miles. . . 140,600 129,200 117,100 
Tanker and bargetraf- 
fic, million barrel 
DE. tesscces 99,510 102,400 97,590 
PEOPLE 
Stockholders, at the 
arr 116,800 96,090 96,810 
Employees, at the 
i CEE s 6s o05 500 49,740 46,740 46,740 
. . . Copies of the 1951 Annual Report available on request as song oe the supply 
lasts. Write Standard Oil Company, 910 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 80, Ill. 
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Down Peru way, American Smelting 
is making news. By early summer 7,000 
tons of ore monthly should come from 
lead-zinc-silver property acquired by 
the company in Pacasmayo back in ’29. 
Meanwhile, American Smelting direc- 
tors are debating the question of put- 
ting additional Peruvian copper depos- 
its on an operating basis. However, con- 
siderable investment in providing pow- 
er, water, railroad and port facilities 
would be necessary. 


Non-ferrous flip flop: 

Issues of non-ferrous metals compa- 
nies are regarded glumly by many 
Streeters. Last year these issues seemed 
to have everything an investor might 
hope for; the price-earnings ratios went 
up. Now, in many cases, these same 
investors are looking to switches that 
will offer more capital appreciation. 
Chief reason: in this industry group 
there is never a normal supply-demand 
picture. Right now the prospect is one 
of oversupply with its attendant price 
breaks. Already a situation of abund- 
ance. is noted in copper with world 
market prices weakening notably. Lead, 
still short here, is selling abroad at U.S. 
ceiling price. Zinc also is expected to 
be freely available later this year. If 
it weren’t for government supports, it’s 
possible that non-ferrous prices might 
be flip-flopping right now. Some on the 
Street, however, see the current easing 
of demand as temporary, resulting from 
overoptimistic estimates of government 
and industry as to immediate demand 
and unreasonable, inflationary world 
prices. Anaconda, first on its aluminum 
operations and then on titanium pros- 
pects, has held the non-ferrous spot- 
light; now in stage center is Kennecott, 
whose management is praised for its 
lowest cost of copper production. Aside 
from copper, Kennecott is operating a 
lucrative titanium project in Canada, 
holds promise of more gold output from 
South Africa and it’s certain, some say, 
that the company’s large cash holdings 
won't remain idle for too much longer. 


Bravo! 


The Association of Customer’s Brok- 
ers is composed of those who handle 
Mr. and Mrs. John Q. Public’s stock 
transactions. A fun-loving bunch, they 
recently ran a little contest. Members 
were invited to submit a list of stock 
investments costing $25,000 just to see 
how good they were at picking paper 
profits. At last count, 81% of the con- 
testants showed a price appreciation in 
their portfolios. The first ten leaders 
had made 20% gains in a period when 
stock averages climbed but 2%%. Taking 
top honors was Milton Leeds of Persh- 
ing & Co. Runners-up: John Tucker of 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 40) 
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fot a plants 


The state classifies this as its No. 2 city, and rail lines, 
radiating in many directions, make it an important 
transportation hub. It offers industry— 
A population large enough to assure an ample 
supply of skilled and unskilled labor; 
Low cost power; 
Strategic location with respect to markets; 
A dry, invigorating climate and an annual 
mean temperature of 52.2 degrees; 
A fine residential district and an excellent 
school system and public library; 
Several attractive parks and, near by, some of 
America’s finest scenery and recreational 
regions. 
The Union Pacific directly serves this progressive 
city. Rail siding plant sites are available, and Union 


Pacific's modern transportation methods assure de- 
pendable freight service. 


* -* 6 
Interested? We'll be glad to send you more detailed 


information. Address: Industrial Development Dept., 
Room 211, Union Pacific Railroad, Omaha 2, Nebraskc. 







UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 

















, GULF OIL CORPORATION 
REPORTS ON ITS ACTIVITIES 
FOR 1951 


CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET, December 31 


ASSETS 
1951 


Cash and marketable securities $ 285,039,756 
Receivables (net) 162,768,111 
Inventories . 


Total current assets. $ 601,294,652 


Special deposits . 17,428,524 
Investments and long-term 

receivables (net) 100,068,151 
Properties, plant and 

equipment (net). . . 780,686,100 
Other assets 12,141,481 


TOTAL ASSETS. . $1,511,618,908 


__ 153,486,785 


1950 


$ 202,356,405 
116,544,175 
__142,986,348 


$ 461,286,928 
18,137,899 


148,673,094 

704,723,265 
1 538.508 
$1,344,357,584 


Current liabilities 
sLong-term debt 


Reserves 


Long-term unadjusted credit . 
Capital shares (22,690,500 in 


Capital surplus 


LIABILITIES 

1951 1950 
$ 275,569,862 $ 205,659,417 
185,023,669 185,301,460 
42,073,149 29,408,826 
16,873,867 25,658,848 
1951; 11,345,250 in 1950) . 567,262,500 283,631,250 
—o— 73,190,861 
424,815,861 541,506,922 


Earned surplus 


TOTAL LIABILITIES 


CONSOLIDATED INCOME STATEMENT 


Net sales and other revenues . 
Expenses: 


Costs of sales, operating and general expenses 


Provision for plant exhaustion 


(including dry holes and incomplete wildcat wells 


Interest . 


Employees pension, savings and incentive plans 


Total expenses 


Income before income taxes and special credit . 


Provision for income taxes . 


INCOME BEFORE SPECIAL CREDIT 
Special credit (net of tax) . 


Net INCOME 


1951 
$1,448,011,883 


3950 
$1,157,150,921 





$1,046,627,460 


137,018,065 
5,039,739 
_ 20,174,151 


$ 847,593,863 


109,655,657 
5,238,575 
20,065,130 





$1,208,859,415 


$ 982,553,225 





S 239,152,468 


'$ 174,597,696 





103,958,058 __ 64,796,761 
S$ 135,194,410 $ 109,800,935 
4,876,522 1,338.670 





$ 140,070,992 


OPERATING HIGHLIGHTS 


Net crude oil produced—-Total barrels . 
Daily average barrels . 


Crude oil processed at refineries——-Total barrels . 


Daily average barrels Y% 
Refined products sold—Total barrels 
Daily average barrels 





1951 


231,168,000 
633,337 
182,847,000 
$00,951 
191,026,000 
523,359 


$_111,139.605 


1950 


177,691,000 
486,824 
171,999,000 
471,230 
172,615,000 
472,917 





$1,511,618,908 $1,344,357.584 





A limited number of copies of 
Gulf's 1951 Annual Report are 
available upon request to P. O. 
Box 1166, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
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‘With all thy getting, get understanding”’ 


FACT AND COMMENT 





ANTI-GIANNINI VERDICT QUEER 


As amazing as the story of the creation and development 
of the largest commercial bank the world has ever known 
is the Federal Reserve Board’s split decision ordering the 
vast Giannini organization dissolved. The Board has seven 
members. Only five voted. Of these only two found the 
enterprise illegal in addition to the Governor who conducted 
the hearings and who, in effect, simply approved his own 
findings. Two other members dissented scathingly, one 
vehemently declaring that “the hearing officer arbitrarily 
and unfairly discriminated against Transamerica in his con- 
duct of the proceeding and erroneously excluded a substan- 
tial quantity of relevant and material evidence offered by 
Transamerica.” 

Thus the minority of a tribunal of seven has issued the 
condemnatory decree. 

Moreover, the handling of the decree was extraordinary. 
First news of the verdict appeared in a daily newspaper 
before it was communicated to the defendants and before 
formal action was placed on the record. 

This whole, long-drawn-out legal contest has reeked of 
politics and prejudice ever since it was instigated, appar- 
ently by bankers in the Giannini Western territory less able 
than Founder A. P. Giannini. 

As a layman somewhat familiar with how uniquely Gian- 
aini banking activities have stimulated the development of 
far-Western States, I long regarded the late “A.P.” as the 
ablest, most helpful, down-to-earth banker the United States 
ever produced. Many years ago, when Giannini was tower- 
ing-up mountainously, before I knew him personally, I 
asked a competing bank president, before writing a compre- 
hensive article about Giannini for Forses: “How about 
Giannini?” His reply: “I don’t like the son-of-a-gun. But he 
is absolutely honest.” 

He proved incomparably able, resourceful, constructive. 
He is the only “outsider” who ever invaded the financial 
citadel of America, New York, and licked the all-out opposi- 
tion of High Finance, including our foremost international 
banking oligarchy. 

Of course, the Reserve Board’s minority decision will be 
contested in the courts. A.P.’s son, Lawrence Mario Gian- 
nini, now head of the family banking empire, is, like his 
father, an intrepid fighter. 

The epochal battle is by no means over. And shouldn’t be. 


OUR MOSLER SAFE SAVED US 


Robbers, safe crackers, broke into our office building dur- 
ing a recent week-end. Our modern safe, a Mosler, defied 
all their efforts to burst it open. The worst they were able 


to do was to pry off the outer dial. Thus we escaped serious 
loss. 


April 15, 1952 


by B. C. FORBES 


But on another floor the thieves were richly successful. 
The safe, quite old, was broken open apparently without 
difficulty and the contents, totaling thousands of dollars, 
stolen. 

A vivid illustration, demonstration, that it pays to install 
modern, efficient equipment. The Mosler Safe Company 
advertises: 

“Better be Mosler Safe than sorry.” 

"Nuff said! 


DO CONTROLS CRIPPLE? 


This introduction to a dispatch to the New York Times 
from its Hague correspondent, Michael L. Hoffman, should 
appeal to Americans, even though it is unlikely to appeal 
to the Truman Administration, hell-bent on rivetting more 
and more statism upon us: 


The Government and people have proved something dur- 
ing the last year that is of profound importance for the 
entire Western world. They have shown that an economy 
on crutches can throw away those crutches and not only 
stand but also walk better and with more confidence than 
before. 


The most monumental date on America’s calendar this 
year is November 4. Re-enthronement of the New Deal 
would fasten upon all of us severer and severer regimenta- 
tion, control, Socialism, would drive us starkly farther along 
the fatal path Britain treaded under its Labor Government. 

Holland’s practical experience should inspire our own 
people to plump for the turning of a new leaf in the govern- 
ing of-our own country. 

My prediction is that such a new leaf will be turned in 
November. I cannot believe that Americans will perpetuate 
the un-American so-called Fair Deal, which exults in en- 
throning the State and stripping the people of everything we 
have heretofore cherished as true-blue Americanism. 


* 


Will power, wedded to intelligence, wins. 
* 


LOCAL PEOPLE DID SOMERSAULT 


Momentous events sometimes are shaped by extraordinary 
incidents. 

Take this experience, related to me by Camille Dreyfus, 
Chairman of the now important Celanese Corporation of 
America: j 

“The United States 
Government in 1918 
asked me to come over 
here from Europe and 
erect a cellulose acetate plant as quickly as possible. 

“We decided to build at Cumberland, Maryland, and 
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entered into an agreement with the Chamber of Commerce 
which was signed, sealed and delivered. 

“But then we were advised the Town Council would 
have to approve the arrangements in public meeting. 

Instead of the formality which I expected the meeting 
to be, the townspeople suggested some changes, to which I 
agreed, and then they went on with more and more changes. 

“Pressed by my brother to return to London immediately 
and by the United States to get the plant in operation 
quickly, and knowing that further changes in the agreement 
would hamper future operations, I decided to drop the 
whole matter. 

“I returned to my hotel and prepared to leave on the 
2 A.M. train when a storm of noise arose in the street. It 
was the townspeople calling on me en masse. They literally 
dragged me back to the meeting and told me that, after 
reconsideration, they did not want any changes in the 
original terms. 

“If that hadn’t happened, we might never have had a 
plant in Cumberland or in the United States.” 


* 


To be honorable, even if you fail, is more 
creditable than success without honor. 
+ 


NEED TO SELL WILL RETURN 


During fat years, prepare for lean years. Vigorous all-out 
selling has largely become a lost art in this country. Pro- 
duction in many fields fell short of demand both during 
and after World War II. Until very recently we heard more 
about “scarcities” than surpluses; and even today some 
classes of merchandise, particularly those based on raw 
materials needed for defense, are not abundant. 

Our company has published lots of books. Our latest has 
given me a quite unusual thrill: “America’s Twelve Master 
Salesmen.” I sincerely believe any, every person, no matter 
what his or her walk of life, will be benefited, bucked up, 
by reading it thoughtfully. Extracts from a Foreword I 
wrote for this volume on “Salesmanship”: 


I have great respect for Salesmanship. I agree heartily with 
my good friend, “Red” Motley, whose views and experiences 
as related in this volume I am sure you will find fascinating, 
that Salesmanship should be classed with the Professions, also 
with his tenet that “Nothing happens until somebody sells 
something.” : 

The Reverend Norman Vincent Peale, who has achieved con- 
spicuous success in what he calls “selling religion,” advises: 
“Have faith in people—they are basically good.” 

Master Insurance Salesman Elmer Leterman emphasizes that 
“Neglected customers never buy; they just fade away.” 

Hotel Man Hilton says: “Make them want to come back.” 

Jim Farley declares that: “Idlers do not last long.” 

Mr. Vacuum Cleaner Lewyt implores you to “Believe in your 
product and love it—so will the world!” 

Max Hess, Allentown department store owner, who has be- 
come as well known today as any New York or Chicago retail 
leader, stresses the importance of striving for a specific goal. 

Thomas J. Watson, renowned leader in the office appliance 
industry, who sells not only his company’s products but sells 
the American Free Enterprise System all over the world, urges 
you, in this volume, to “Pack your todays with effort—extra 
effort.” 

Brilliant Cigarette Salesman Al Lyon implores you to “Sell 
yourself first.” 


How can superior salesmanship be exercised? 
Human beings would rather do business, other things being 
equal, with individuals and concerns they like and trust than 





CUTTING THEIR OWN THROATS 


Seven months ago a hurricane ruined a 10,000-acre 
United Fruit Company plantation in Guatemala. Four 
thousand workers temporarily lost their jobs. The Com- 
munist-controlled Union demanded full pay for idle time, 
ignoring the company’s explanation it would take $15 mil- 
lion to restore the plantation, and that obviously full em- 
ployment would be impossible for the next several months. 
The Labor Court ruled the company had to pay up, despite 
United Fruit’s explanation that they could not, and also 
go ahead spending millions in restoring the plants. In effect 
the company said the Unions could have the ruins, that they 
would have to cease operations in Guatemala, and the Court 
ordered the sale of the plantations at auction. 

Faced with this harsh reality, the Communists have done 
an about-face. Now they are dropping their suit, and 
pleading to have the Court order withdrawn. Plainly the 
Red officers realized that workers would not appreciate a 
“leadership” that made a temporary unemployment situation 
permanent. 

It is one thing to flay a company for purposes of dema- 
goguery and to gain worker-domination, but carried too 
far, as in this case, the Reds slit their own throats. When 
conditions are imposed that make earning any profit what- 
soever impossible, no one is going to put up job-creating 
capital. For a free enterprise system to function, the spark- 
plug of incentive is essential. 

There is a lesson in this Guatemala episode for other 
Communist-led unions. 

The centuries-old legend about the Goose and the Golden 
Egg is as relevant today as it was generations ago. 

—MALCOLM FORBES. 





with individuals and concerns they neither know nor like. 

The art of salesmanship, as I see it, can be expressed in one 
terse sentence: 

Make people want to do business with you. 

“That is easier said than done,” you may reply. “How can it 
be accomplished?” 

First, a salesman must know his business, must know his 
goods, must know his “stuff,” from A to Z. 

Second, he must master the problems of his prospect, so that 
he can see things and talk things from their angle. 

Third, he must be sincerely anxious to serve both his own 
concern and his customers. 

Fourth, he must cultivate a winning personality; he must 
earnestly study how he can make himself agreeable, how he can 
make himself interesting, how he can make people glad to see 
him, how to make people like him, how to make them more 
anxious to give business to him than to mediocre salesmen, 
provided the goods or services he offers match the goods or 
services offered by competitors. 

Fifth, he must have faith in his firm, he must have faith 
in what he is selling, he must be profoundly convinced that it 
will pay people to do business with them. 

Sixth—and, perhaps, above all—he must carry with him at all 
times an atmosphere of cheerfulness, an aura of optimism; he 
must radiate geniality, goodwill, a conviction that this is a good 
world to live in, that it is a joy to be alive, and that obstacles 
are merely spurs to inspire a man to demonstrate that he cannot 
be licked. 

Seventh, each salesman should enthrone in his conscience this 
motivating thought: 

Every order I can book means employment for wage-earners, 
income for families. Prosperity depends upon me. 


* 


You may not be the best, but your 
obligation is to do your best. 


Forbes 
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Pittsburgh’s great steel industry needed an 
instrument to measure air infiltration, to 
check air requirement and fuel-air ratio 
controls in open-hearth furnaces . . . an in- 
strument to check the stoves in which blast- 
furnace air is heated... to check precise 
atmospheres in soaking pits . . . to control 
fuel waste and precise atmospheres in proc- 
essing furnaces. 

THE CitTiES SERVICE HEAT PROVER WAS 
THE ANSWER .. . and it received the stamp 
of approval from engineers in 47 different 
mills in and around Pittsburgh! 

Cities Service Heat Provers ... not an 
instrument you buy, but a service we sup- 
ply ... helped to boost furnace productiv- 
ity through these five unique advantages: 


1. Rapid continuous sampling. 


2. Simultaneous reading of oxygen and com- 
bustibles. 


3. Direct measurement of oxygen and com- 
bustibles. 


4. Easy portability. 
5. No maintenance; no re-calibration. 


These points begin to tell you why Cities 
Service Heat Prover analyses are just as 
much favored in glass, ceramics, steam 
generation and other fields as in the great 
Pittsburgh steel area. For the full story as 
it applies to you, write CiTIES SERVICE OIL 
Company, Dept. D6, Sixty Wall Tower, 
New York City 5. 
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CHEMICAL LINEUP 


Big-profit Texas Gulf Sulphur and big-name duPont show 
the chippiest blue after FORBES? statistical litmus test 


EAGER INVEsTORS cheerfully pay 15 to 
20 times earnings for the privilege of 
stacking their chips on chemicals’ fizz- 
ing future. And the Jeremiah is still 
to be found who seriously doubts that 
the U. S. chemical plant’s foliage, 
already accounting for roughly a luxuri- 
ant 20% of U. S. industrial output, has 
still plenty of room left for sturdy 
growth. Its taproot sunk deeply into 
America’s vision of “Better Things for 
Better Living, Through Chemistry,” the 
chemical group is the only one whose 
market roots spread into every one of 
the 72 basic industries listed by the 
U. S. Department of Commerce. 

Up to this point, the $15 billion 
(sales) chemical industry has fed freely 
upon new equity capital, never has 
gone unsatisfied. Now, however, many 
chemical topkicks are beginning to 
wonder how long this pleasant situation 
can continue. Some have already found, 
in trying to secure new money to keep 
up their yeasty postwar growth (aver- 
age pace for the industry: better than 
10% per year), that they have lost some 
of their financial fascination. Most 
chemical firms last year accrued taxes 
at or near the ceiling rate, with the 
result that net income for the industry 
as a whole sagged an _ uncomfort- 
able 17%. 

To make the story sadder, the alter- 
natives to financing continued growth 
through common stock offerings are not 
what they once were. Most test-tubers’ 
cash positions have steadily dwindled 
as they plunked heavy chunks of re- 
tained earnings into the postwar race 
for new capacity. Their credit, tra- 
ditionally elastic enough to cover any 
need, also is stretched well toward its 
limit. The kind of insurance money that 
Union Carbide laid hold of last year— 
a cool $300 million—is running very 
thin. More heavily than in the past, 
most chemical producers will have to 
depend on the equities market for the 
large amounts of new money needed to 
fertilize further large-scale expansion 
drives. 

Several signs in the Street indicate 
that the vise of near-70% taxation 
threatens to choke off the flow of new 
money from this source. One: only two 
major contenders in the market sell for 
more than 20 times earnings. In the 
past, many leading issues have sold 
well above this average. 

Second: the cautious word “selec- 
tivity” is more frequently heard. At one 
time, the mere label “chemical” seemed 
sufficient warrant for exceedingly bull- 


ish attitudes towards a stock’s apprecia- 
tion prospects. 

How cool-headed are investors to- 
day in their notorious enthusiasm for 
chemical stocks? Are they, per advice, 
really selective in picking among the 
industry's equities? Which rules their 
choices—speculative ardor, or scientific 
calculation? Which attraction weighs 
heaviest in their choosing—growth im- 
petus or capital return, profit margin or 
profit payout? 

To find answers to these questions, 
Fores’ statistical laboratory poured 18 
leading chemical companies into test 
tubes, subjected each to six acid tests 
of financial purity. The six dispassion- 
ate criteria: 10-year company perform- 
ance in (1) growth of assets; (2) finan- 
cial strength, as evidenced by the cur- 
rent ratio; (3) net return on invested 
capital; (4) pretax margin of profit on 
sales; (5) earnings stability; (6) liber- 
ality of dividends. 

Table I, on this page, displays the 
raw records of 18 companies, averaged 
over the decade 1942-51, in each re- 
spect. Table II converts these results 
into comparative ranking in each cate- 
gory, strikes a composite company 
position relative to the others in the 
column. The tables are arranged to 
show their comparative standing in in- 


vestors’ favor, as evidenced by their 
price-earnings ratios. 

Boiling to the top of Forses’ statisti- 
cal fractionator to score one-two for 
overall financial superiority are two odd 
mates: $59.4 million Texas Gulf Sul- 
phur and $2.2 billion duPont. 

Neither one is outstanding for asset 
acceleration over the decade, Texas 
Gulf’s plodding 33.13% expansion fixing 
it firmly at the tail end of the entire 
procession, duPont’s 107.76% growth 
entitling it to only eleventh position in 
that regard. Yet it is no surprise that 
duPont’s unrivaled heft and unmatched 
reputation handily cop first place in the 
price-earnings popularity poll, while 
unromantic Texas Gulf lags logily in 
the thirteenth slot. 

For those who think statistics, not 
sentiment, rule the securities market 
place, this discrepancy between the 
$21.12 investors are willing to pay for 
each dollar of duPont earnings and the 
$13.98 paid for Texas Gulf’s should be 
an eye-opener. Except for growth, the 
few respects in which Texas Gulf trails 
duPont’s performance involve only 
small variations. In the two points in 
which it leads duPont, it leads by a 
whopping margin. In fact, Sulphur’s 
fantastically fat 33.68% return on in- 
vestment, its even fatter 54.72% pretax 
profit margin are almost without paral- 
lel in U. S. industry as a whole, put 
Sulphur far out of hail to all other 
chemical producers among the Big 
Eighteen. DuPont, a highly successful 
third in both categories, distills nothing 
to match these percentages. 








I. CHEMICAL PERFORMANCES, 1942-51 

Asset Current Assets Net Income Pretax Profit Average Prefit Dividend 

Growth te Liabilities on Book Value on Sales Deviation Payout 
EE a's 6 5 4 Gc0% 107.8 4.32 18.3 $1.8 45 78.1 
Monsanto ....... 225.5 3.9 15.1 20.4 3.5 54.3 
Oe 280.4 2.0 15.3 22.6 4.87 35.6 
Union Carbide ... 129.3 2.58 17.3 23.8 2.6 60.8 
Pfizer (Chas.) .... 725.7 2.4 24.6 $5.2 5.6 46.5 
Allied Chem. 

Pe santas 56.2 4.26 10.7 14.0 2.27 66.2 
Hercules Powder . 39.0 2.60 17.8 17.0 2.31 60.0 
Mathieson Chem.. 614.9 8.10 10.2 20.1 8.9 50.5 
General Aniline} . 84.2 48 9.8 14.5 49 23.5 
Columbian Carbon 80.4 3.8 12.66 21.4 12 59.0 
Food Machinery 

& Chem.+ .... 596.2 2.48 13.3 11.0 3.7 $3.0 
Amer. Cyanamid . 196.8 2.62 14.1 - 1383 4.84 49.1 
Texas Gulf 

Sulphur ...... 33.1 4.25 33.7 54.7 2.83 77.8 
Eastman Kodak .. 63.8 2.5 14.5 22.5 2.8 48.4 
Diamond Alkali .. 158.5 2.69 9.9 17,5 4.0 57.8 
Int'l, Min. & 

ae 140.7 6.5 12.74 13.1 15 29.4 
Air Reduction ... 110.6 2.74 12.8 15.8 ae 62.7 
Koppers§ ....... 80.4 2.9 13.8 7.9 2.1 36.0 

Percentage figures in these columns represent each company’s performance 
for 10 years. In Table II, these percentages are converted to rank-order numbers. 

* June 1, 1942-May $1, 1951. ¢ 1941-50. { July 1, 1942-June 30, 1951. §8 
years, 1944-51. 
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For chemical investors, growth isn’t 
everything. Far outstripping all except 
Pfizer, two  lesser-knowns—Mathieson 
and Food Machinery and Chemical 
—roughly sextupled their initial stakes 
over the decade. Yet neither did better 
than eighth in market popularity, 
Mathieson going at 15.15 times earn- 
ings, Food Machinery at 14.14 times 
per share net. Forses’ fractionator 





Harris & Ewing 
LAMMOT AND PIERRE DU PONT: most popular chemists on the Big Board 


points the reasons: seventh place in 
composite ranking for Mathieson, a tie 
for fifteenth for Food Machinery. Ap- 
parently it’s a combination of growth 
and other financial sinews that count. 

Wrapped in the mantle of “wonder 
drug” glamor, pharmaceutical maker 
Chas. Pfizer snags fifth place in in- 
vestors’ regard. Pfizer is the most erratic 
in profit deviation of the entire lot; its 





Net 
Current 
Asset Assets to 


Me clo. ws ll 8 3 
Monsanto ....... 5 6 7 
OS a ee 4 18 6 
Union Carbide ... 9 14 5 
Pfizer (Chas.) .... 1 17 2 
Allied Chem. 

Ore 16 4 15 
Hercules Powder . Lif 13 4 
Mathieson Chem.. 2 8 16 
General Aniline} . 12 2 18 
Columbian Carbon 14 7 14 
Food Machinery 

& Chem.} .... 8 16 hi 
Amer. Cyanamid . 6 12 
Texas Gulf 

Sulphur ...... 18 5 1 
Eastman Kodak .. 15 15 8 
Diamond Alkali . . 7 1] 17 
Int'l, Min. & 

Chem.? ....... 8 1 13 
Air Reduction ... 10 9 12 
Koppers§ ....... 13 10 10 


at a “composite ranking.” 


years, 1944-’51. 





Growth Liabilities Value on Sales Deviatn. Payout 


Il, CHEMICAL RANKING, BASED ON 1942-751 


Market 
Pretax Average Divi- Price 
on Book Profit Profit dend per $1 of Com posite 
Earnings Ranking 
3 13 1 21.12 2 
8 9 9 20.43 8 (tie) 
5 16 15 17.50 12 (tie) 
+ 7 5 16.81 3 (tie) 
2 18 13 15.81 6 
14 4 8 15.80 7 (tie) 
11 5 6 15.35 7 (tie) 
9 11 10 15.15 7 (tie) 
13 17 18 14.66 18 
5 1 7 14.60 5 


17 10 16 
15 15 11 


14.40 17 
14.11 15 (tie) 


1 6 2 13.98 1 

6 8 12 13.54 12 (tie) 
10 12 8 12.7 14 

16 2 17 11.85 10 - 
12 14 4 9.62 ll 
18 3 14 7.12 15 (tie) 


Rank order numbers in the first six columns are based on performance figures 
in the corresponding columns of Table I. Column 7 shows price-earnings ratio 
of common stock, computed on the basis of last full year of earnings as reported 
or estimated. Column 8 averages the rankings in the first six columns to arrive 


* June 1, 1942-May 31, 1951. + 1941-50. t July 1, 1942-June 30, 1951. §8 
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current ratio is the second slimmest; 
and its payout a grudging 46.5% of 
earnings. But it is a magic first im 
growth, a solid second in its margin 
of profit and net return on investment. 
Though it winds up sixth in the com- 
posite standing, fizzing Pfizer's growth 
glamor commands a healthy premium. 

The same two factors account for 
Dow's high price-earnings ratio— 
$17.50—despite its seedy thirteenth 
place showing in the composite compari- 
son. One thing that endears Dow to Wal) 
Street is its pioneering position in petro- 
chemicals, the fastest growing single 
fraction of chemical output. Dow was 
one of the first to follow Union Carbide 
to the Golden Crescent along the Gulf 
Coast, where it could feed on petro- 
leum and natural gas hydro-carbons. 
Since then it has staunchly maintained 
a position of leadership in the field. 
How important that leadership may be 
is indicated by the fact that last year 
roughly 25% of all U. S. chemicals de- 
rived from these two raw materials. 
Every prospect is that, within another 
decade, more than half will come from 
this source. 

Growth reputations apparently have 
a great deal to do with the marked 
popularity of such issues as Monsanto 
in competition with such less-lauded 
giants as Union Carbide, fairer featured 
than Monsanto in other respects. Ex- 
cepting only lesser growth and a com- 
paratively weak current position, Union 
Carbide handily excels Monsanto not 
only in pretax profit and return on in- 
vestment, but also in stability of earn- 
ings and proportionate payout. Never- 
theless, investors pay 20.43 times earn- 
ings for Monsanto’s shares against only 
16.81 times earnings for Carbide’s. The 
obvious conclusion: Monsanto’s more 
highly publicized research and _ its 
225% asset acceleration tip the scales 
more heavily than Carbide’s greater 
talent in filtering out profits. 

Lesser-known Diamond Alkali, one 
of the few chemical companies to re- 
port higher net earnings in 1951, 
apparently is proof investors watch 
growth and return on book. Though it 
edges out much bigger American Cyan- 
amid in all other respects, investors are 
willing to pay 14.11 times earnings for 
Cyanamid’s shares, but only a 12.76 
ratio for Alkali’s. Even Cyanamid’s 
acid-eaten payout doesn’t neutralize Al- 
kali’s disadvantage. 

Peculiar triangle are huge Allied 
Chemical & Dye, smallish Hercules 
Powder and mushrooming Mathieson, 
tied for seventh rank. Allied’and Her- 
cules, sloggers both in the growth 
parade, nevertheless hold up their ends 
with Mathieson in investor favor. 

Allied is the largest supplier of basic 
inorganics to the process industries, a 
business that provides a slim profit and 








requires a large capital investment. 
Though its growth star has hung low, 
investors apparently find compensation 
in its liberal dividend record—averag- 
ing 66.22% of earnings. Not content 
with his position, President Emmerich 
is pushing Allied into wider-margin 
derivatives, especially fibers and plas- 
tics, this year will spend a cool $75 
million on the maneuver. 

Hercules, handled conservatively by 
shy president Charles A. Higgins, goes 
slow by choice rather than force of cir- 
cumstances (as does Allied). Higgins’ 
insistence on paying for expansion en- 
tirely out of earnings, while it has its 
rewards, is not entirely to Wall Street's 
liking. It does, however, produce a 
sparkling return on investment—fourth 
best of the 18. Higgins is not entirely 
unattracted by the lure of new fields— 
as evidenced by the $8 million he is 
plunking into a phenol plant. But of 
the $15 million or more Hercules will 
spend this year on capital projects, a 
good two-thirds, as last year, will be 
earmarked for integration and modern- 
ization, as distinct from expansion. 
Probably no other major chemical pro- 
ducer has spent such a large chunk of 
its capital outlay solely with the aim of 
effecting cost reduction. 

Koppers, of coke and creosote fame, 
is a Mellon venture that never quite 
panned out. Opened up to public in- 
vestment only a few years ago, Koppers 
rather unsuccessfully tried to build an 
empire on a lump of coal, never had 
the organization and purpose to suc- 
ceed until ex-Brass Hat Brehon Som- 
ervell stepped in to establish discipline. 
Kopper’s dubious distinction: the slight- 
est margin of profit—7.88%—by far 
among ali 18 outfits. 

Also down in the ruck of low-priced 
equities are Air Reduction and Inter- 
national Mineral and Chemical. Pri- 
mary reasons: sliverish profit margins, 





ELECTRIC BOAT’S HOPKINS: 


relatively low rates of return on invest- 


ment. International, famed for its 
monosodium glutamates (tradename: 
“Accent”), boasts tasty growth and a 
mouthwatering current position. Cur- 
rent ratio at year-end was a fantastic 
10.6; over the decade it has averaged 
6.49. But a poor capital return and a 
very sparing payout (average: 29.36 of 
earnings) give International little savor 
for investors’ palates. 

Air Reduction hasn’t even Inter- 
national’s advantages—although neither 
has it so glaring shortcomings. Even a 
liberal dividend policy hasn’t recon- 
ciled investors to its otherwise dreary 
showing. 

Columbian Carbon, as its name sug- 
gests, is a major producer of carbon 
black, has a sooty reputation as a slow 
expander. Its only fiscal attraction is its 
tiny deviation in earnings. 

Plainly underpriced in comparison 
with its major competitor is Eastman 
Kodak. With only one exception—its 
less favorable current ratio—Kodak and 
General Aniline and Film are poles 
apart on all other counts, to Kodak's 
credit. Undoubtedly the big reason why 
Ansco’s “A” common nevertheless sells 
at 14.66 times earnings while Kodak’s 
issue commands only 13.54 times its 
1951 net is that little Ansco stock is on 
the market; 97% of it is in the keeping 
of the Alien Property Custodian. But 
this should hardly be sufficient to ac- 
count for Ansco’s premium price, con- 
sidering that its percentage return on 
investment, like its composite ranking, 
is at the list’s rock bottom. 


CAPTAIN JOHN 
OF ELECTRIC BOAT 


As ‘THE nation’s only private submarine 
builder, $29.5 million (assets) Electric 
Boat Company has risen and fallen on 
the tide of demand for underwater 





KILLER SUB LAUNCHING: 


for a wide-open future, a new moniker 
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craft, seldom has known smooth sailing, 

Lifted on a flood of war orders, Elec- 
tric Boat’s sales crested at $95.9 million 
in stormy 1943, but ebbed to less than 
$15 million three years later. Again EB 
seemed to have gotten stuck in peace- 
time mud at the bottom. Only a $1.2 
million tax credit plugged the leaks. 

1947 brought a new hand to the 
bilge pumps in the person of lawyer- 
industrialist and amateur yachtsman 
John Jay Hopkins, personal assistant 
through the early pump-priming years 
to two Secretaries of the Treasury and 
legal light of the syndicate that floated 
the successful Mayflower Associates in- 
vestment trust. A War I Naval officer, 
Hopkins’ first maneuver on Electric 
Boat’s bridge was to shoot the stars for 
a fix on EB’s future. 

The brightest stars Hopkins saw 
twinkling on the horizon were (1) Can- 
ada, and (2) jet aviation. Fathoming 
the significance of both in the phony- 
peace years, Hopkins took under tow 
Canadair, Ltd., the Dominion’s biggest 
aircraft producer. He also refitted Elec- 
tric Boat’s sales armament with new 
weapons: facilities for such non-nautical 
items as electric motors and generators, 
offset printing presses, automatic die- 
stamping units, bottle-filling equipment 
and packaging machinery. 

Last month, with his sea legs firmly 
planted on a $333.8 million backlog of 
defense orders, Hopkins had plenty of 
progress to report in Electric Boat’s log, 
namely: 

® Sales roughly doubled to $82.6 
million. 

® Netted income more than doubled; 
in 1951’s first six months alone, EB 
fished up over $1.2 million compared 
with only $1.4 million seined out in all 
of 1950. Net for ’51: $3.9 million. 

® Shoals of new tin fish for Uncle 
Sam being spawned at Electric Boat’s 
U-Boat yards at Groten, Connecticut, 
and Bayonne, New Jersey. Among 
them: an undisclosed number of stand- 
ard subs, supplemented by a recent 
Navy order for a second small target- 
type submarine. Even more secret: the 
work, announced last year by the Navy, 
that Electric Boat is doing on an 
atomic-powered craft. Electric Boat is 
also in the process of converting three 
fleet-type submarines to the new ‘killer’ 
type. With Russia’s huge armada of 
snorkel-equipped underwater sharks 
skulking the sea lanes, Hopkins expects 
that it will be a long time before the 
Navy leaves his yards idle. 

® New altitudes for jet-propelled 
Canadair, Ltd., whose rocketing earn- 
ings are not subject to the EPTax drag. 
Though Canadair’s schedule of tariffs is 
timed by cost-plus clauses in its con- 
tracts, sales have revved up to an im- 
pressive roar. Contributing to the thun- 
der north of the border are F-86E 
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‘Sabrejets’ for the Royal Canadian Air 
Force and the U.S.; Canadair is just 
getting into substantial quantity pro- 
duction of them for the RAF. Also in the 
tooling-up phases are Lockheed T-33 
two-seater ‘Shooting Star’ jet trainers 
for the RCAF, and the newly designed 
Beech T-36A trainer transports. 

As president and chairman of Can- 
adair, however, Hopkins is already 
looking ahead to the tapering off of 
defense work, plans to send Canadair 
winging into commercial jet plane com- 
petition. He already has staked out 
comfortable air room there though pro- 
duction of passenger-carrying “North 
Star” airliners, now plying trans-oceanic 
routes for Trans-Canada, British Over- 
seas and Canadian Pacific airlines. 

Last month, salty John Jay Hopkins. 
scanning the seas and skies and noting 
Electric Boat’s omnipresence, shed only 
one tear of regret: EB had outgrown 
its name. Ferreting into the deep sea 
mysteries of the atom and the rarefied 
sub-stratosphere of jet propulsion, and 
uncertain how far either trail would 
lead, Hopkins proposed in a letter to 
stockholders a moniker that would 
leave the future wide open. Hopkins’ 
choice: General Dynamics Corp 

Electric Boat’s stockholders, ae had 
seen how far a dynamic crew could 
push a once-foundering tub, were 
scheduled to rule on Captain John’s 
new name later this month. 
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COPPER VS. ALUMINUM 


AMERICAN Smelting & Refining VP Si- 
mon Straus recently contended that 
“propaganda emanating from Washing- 
ton about copper shortages” is doing 
his industry “real harm.” The shortage 
“will not be permanent,” says he, and 
any consumer stampeded into a switch 
to some other inferior material will be 





ALUMINUM BROADENS ITS BASE: 
these G-E bulb bases, once brass, are 
now made of the white metal 
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sorry. But Straus’ warning, mingled 
with the cries of his colleagues, could 
be largely homage to a king about to 
be deposed. By 1954, if current plans 
go through, King Copper will play 
second non-ferrous fiddle to newcomer 
aluminum. 

The evidence? Output records. From 
1910 to 1950 average annual produc- 
tion hike for the light metal was 9.7%, 
for copper, 3.9%. The U.S. consumed 
6.28 times more copper than aluminum 
in 1920. The ratio rose to 7.31 by 1929, 
skidded to 1.72 during War II. The 
nation last year gobbled 962,600 tons 
of aluminum, only 1,309,000 of copper, 
1.86 times as much. Because the red 
metal outweighs the challenger 3.43 
to 1, aluminum is already ahead by 
volume. 

The sharply etched trend (see chart) 
prompted Aluminum Company of Can- 
ada’s VP Paul S. White to bub- 
ble over-optimistically: “Aluminum has 
now reached the point where its prin- 
cipal competitor is steel.” This is par- 
tially true in the case of specialized 
items like garage doors, window frames, 
drainpipe and roofing. 

While light metal makers scurried to 
become top dog by casting more each 
year, the ancient metal reached a U‘S. 
use peak in 1941 (1.6 million tons), 
shows scant hope of beating that record 
by much. Best guesses among copper 
men project 1952 output at 5% to 10% 











above last year’s, 17% above by 1955. 
Domestic aluminum potlines under way 
aim to jack ingot flow to 1.5 million 
tons some time in 1958. For the 
long haul, combined estimates of the 
three top primary producers—Aluminum 
Company of America, Reynolds Metals, 
Kaiser Aluminum—have set 1960 U.S. 
consumption at 2 to 2.5 million tons. 
World wide copper diggings in 1950 
totaled only 2.8 million tons, of which 
this country got half. Last month U.S. 
aluminum chief Samuel Anderson and 
an industrial group agreed present alu- 
minum expansion plans will meet de- 
mand for the coming decade. Among 
the group: Climax Molybdenum’s presi- 
dent Arthur Bunker, Phelps Dodge 
president Roger D. Page, Simon Straus 
—all light metal rivals. Still very much 
alive (with the enthusiastic encourage- 
ment of Aluminium Ltd.) is a DPA 
scheme to import 1.76 million tons of 
Canadian aluminum in 1953-59 and up 
U.S. capacity another 140,000 tons. 
Even if schemes afoot prove too am- 
bitious, a sure factor guaranteeing the 
light metal’s eventual supremacy is its 
abundance. Third most plentiful ele- 
ment, aluminum is common as dirt, 
makes up 8% of the earth’s crust. Cop- 
per shares .47% of the earth with 74 
other elements. While the red metal 
was being found in big, pure chunks in 
the Great Lakes region, its scarcity 
meant little. But today’s miners are 
grubbing for ores with less than 1% 
copper content. To up production onc 
ton, coppermen must move 125 addi- 
tional tons of ore. Aluminum-bearing 
bauxite, on the other hand, lies in vast, 
rich fields in the Caribbean area, south 
central .U.S., France and elsewhere. 
Guesses place available bauxite supply, 
containing 20-25% aluminum, at 933 
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million tons, enough to last centuries 
at current consumption rates. And when 
prime sources are stripped, low-grade 
deposits can be found almost anywhere. 

In its abundance, aluminum is rela- 
tively cheap. Tagged at 38c a pound 
in 1900, the new metal brought 37%c 
in War I. By War II the price had 
skidded to 15c, hopped to today’s 19c 
in post-war inflation. Copper’s price his- 
tory is spottier. From a 1917 high of 
29.2c, the red metal tumbled to 1932’s 
sub-marginal 5.7c, now sells at 24%c for 
domestic copper, 27%c for foreign. If 
metalmen have their way, domestic 
ceilings will rise to meet overseas com- 
petition and the higher price will lure 
even more copper from the ground. 
Meanwhile, recognizing this price in- 
equity, Washington planners have al- 
ready promised 5c and 6c per pound 
bonuses to Calumet & Hecla Consoli- 
dated Copper Co. for ores lifted from 
“uneconomic” shafts. Other DPA efforts 
have guaranteed markets to nine com- 
panies to encourage faster digging. 

Aluminum’s price advantage and its 
promise of plenty while copper threat- 
ens to remain chronically short, has 
sent red metal users scrambling to sub- 
stitute aluminum for copper wherever 
possible. Second-best electrical conduc- 
tor,” copper came into modern prom- 
inence with Michael Farady’s dynamo. 
Electrical industries take 50% of U.S. 
supplies. But weight for weight, alumi- 
num is equally efficient where compact- 
ness is not a factor. The new metal has 
pinch hit for the old in light sockets, 
cables, appliance motors and giant tur- 
bines. General Electric, second only to 
the Bell Telephone System as a copper 
consumer, already claims to have re- 
duced its needs 20% for 1952. Bell is 
experimenting with aluminum tele- 
phone cables. GE’s VP Harry A. Winne 
says his company will turn out three 
200,000-kilowatt turbine generators this 
year wound with aluminum wire. Com- 
ments he, “we have no intention of 
ever going back to copper again on 
these large machines, even if it should 
become plentiful again.” Auto makers, 
squeezed for their 16% share of U.S. 
copper, are working feverishly on alu- 
minum radiators, have not produced 
a good one yet. 

No one claims the red metal will be- 
come a has-been, and it may easily 
overcome its price disadvantage for 
some uses. Aluminum may meet a price 
hurdle before its markets have stabil- 
ized: to get more and more cheap pow- 
er for smelting aluminum, companies 
have plunged deeper into the back- 
woods. Some claim all available cheap 
power is now in use in the U.S. and 
new plants will have to pay more for 





* First is silver, edged out of the running 
by prohibitive cost. 
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power, get more for finished ingots. 

Denouncing Washington’s substitu- 
tion campaign, Anaconda’s “Con” Kel- 
ley points out substitution is “impos- 
sible in many cases,” is convinced the 
copper supply will improve materially 
by 1952’s end. Kelley warns that King 
Copper’s day is far from done. Mean- 
while, Anaconda is rushing to get into 
the aluminum business with a 72,000- 
ton mill in Montana. 


SPICY SHOWING 


SALT oN the tail is supposed to catch 
the robin, but peppery Charles Perry 
McCormick of seasoned old McCor- 
mick & Company, 63-year-old Balti- 
more spice house, has a different tech- 
nique for snaring the shareholder’s dol- 
lar. Certainly his report for McCor- 
mick’s 1951 fiscal year had an unusual 
flavor. Where most other companies 
served up the same savorless news of 
higher sales but blander profits, McCor- 
mick’s showing was as rare as an East 
Indian curry: sales down $2 million, 
net earnings up 6.2%. Variety still be- 
ing the spice of life, and spice being 
McCormick’s vocation, what else could 
have been expected? 


HARD-EARNED 
DOLLARS 


In CLEVELAND a few Saturdays ago, 
$84 million Eaton Manufacturing Co. 
held a quiet celebration. Occasion was 
the award of a 35-year service pin to 
vigorous, balding board chairman Clar- 
ence I. Ochs. It was a double event for 
the 65-year-old boss, who started as a 
purchasing agent with predecessor 
Torbenson Axle Co., wound up in the 
presidential slot in 1925. Rendering an 
account of his 1951 stewardship, his 
first year as chairman, he revealed that 
Eaton’s sales of $186 million were the 
highest in history. 

A leader in the auto and truck parts 
field (axles, heaters, rotor pumps), 
Eaton gets 80% of its sales revenue 
from such biggies as GM, Chrysler, In- 
ternational Harvester, Ford. Ochs also 
nurses along a tidy aircraft parts busi- 
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EATON MARKET HISTORY: Shaded 
area shows price range of combined 
common stocks of Thompson Products, 
Timken-Detroit Axle, and Dana Corp. 
Solid line shows yearly market mid- 
points of Eaton Mfg. 
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ness, has long cultivated other outlets 


such as farm implements, railway 
equipment, household appliances, ma- 
rine and diesel engines. Despite last 
year’s slump in passenger car output, 
higher truck and tractor production 
took up the slack. And even should 
truck output drop this year, a rising 
volume of defense work—10% of total 
last year and still rising—should prevent 
any drop in the sales curve. Reckoning 
these factors, Ochs diffidently predicts 
that “we will do about as much busi- 
ness this year as last.” 

The usual fly in Och’s ointment was 
put in by Uncle Sam, who increased 
his tax take by 71% to wind up with 
$11.88 per share. Left for Eaton’s own- 
ers was $5.75 per share, against the 
previous year’s $7.10. In keeping with 
his conservative cut, Ochs emphasized 
to shareowners that he doesn’t sub- 
scribe to the current notion that be- 
cause a dollar earned minus taxes is 
worth about 18 cents it should be freely 
spent or put at risk “because the gov- 
ernment pays 82 per cent of the ex- 
pense or loss.” Speaking with patri- 
archal authority, he made his position 
plain: “We have considered each dol- 
lar as harder to earn than ever and 
have conserved it accordingly, avoiding 
the evil example of reckless spending.” 


WHAT PRICE GROWTH 


“How can I beat the market?” asks 
many a man, and the oracles of Lower 
Broadway answer: “Growth stocks!” 
Go, say they, and find some company 
in an industry where potentials remain 
largely unexploited—oils, drugs, chem- 
icals, electronics, or any of half a dozen 
more—and latch on to its stock. Basic 
element in this concept is manage- 
ment’s ability to translate research into 
profits. 

Most popular among the beanstalk 
issues have been the pharmaceuticals, 
whose miracle-drug discoveries have so 
enamored the market followers that 
they're still pricing many outfits well 
above the average price-earnings ratio 
of 10. Typical wonder-druggery is Ab- 
bott Laboratories, which was priced as 
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ABBOTT MARKET HISTORY : Shaded 
area shows price range of combined 
common stocks of Merck & Co., Parke, 
Davis, and Squibb & Sons. Solid line 
shows yearly market midpoints of Ab- 
bott Laboratories. 
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Abbott’s Fever Chart 
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ings Ratio Net Income Earnings Sales 
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high as 26 times earnings away back in 
1939, when sales of $11.5 million 
netted $2 million in earnings, or $0.65 
per share. 

Abbott, which enjoyed a steady sales 
growth during the war years, burst up- 
on the market horizon in 1946, sky- 
rocketing the previous year’s sales of 
$37 million to $54 million, and hypoing 
profits from $3 million to $10 million. 
Abbott had at last paid off. But the 
fever chart of the investment confra- 
ternity—which had gone as high as 24 
times earnings the previous year— 
promptly dropped as investors dis- 
counted future growth. Its subsequent 
fluctuations, and Abbott’s fortunes, can 
be traced in the table above. 

Abbott’s earnings weren’t subject to 
the pyrotechnical stimulus of new drug 
finds like those of Merck or Parke, 
Davis. But its research effort over the 
years has been “defensively aggressive.” 
Year in and year out test-tubing Ab- 
botteers came up with scores of sales- 
boosting items, particularly new dosage 
forms, which enabled the company to 
spreadeagle the field with almost 1,000 
products. 

But despite its steady sales growth, 
Abbott’s earnings record has been static 
in the postwar era. Two factors ham- 
pered the translation of increased sales 
into higher profits: rising operating 
costs from 1947-1949, and sharply 
higher taxes in 1950-1951. Last year’s 
all-time sales peak of $84 million, for 
example, resulted in a lower net, $10.3 
million, or $2.77 per share. Despite this 
fact, investors once again boosted the 
price-earnings ratio, lately have been 
pricing it in a 21-23 range. Confidence 
in future growth, coupled with the 
record of the past, provides a powerful 
emotional bias in its favor. 

The latter has been an important 
factor in assessment of the company. 
For Abbott has paid dividends regu- 
larly since the stock was first publicly 
offered in 1929, in recent years averag- 
ing better than a 60% payout. Manage- 
ment effected a 2-1 stock split in 1946, 
repeated the performance in 1949. 
Lately the stock has been mentioned 
again as a possible split candidate. All 
in all, the market has done well by Ab- 
bott shareholders. One share bought at 
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the 1945 low of 15 has been trans- 
formed into four shares currently worth 
about $256. In the interim, the lucky 
buyer has pocketed $20 in dividends. _ 
Abbott’s current price-earnings ratio 
of 21 reflects the temper of the market 
place. Even though drug and chemical 
growth stocks have been overlooked in 
the recent market play for oils and rails 
with oil interests, individual companies 
like Abbott maintain their position. The 
“growth stock” allurement has super- 
seded earning power as a pricing in- 
fluence for many Wall Streeters. 


CLEVELAND CLAM 


TuoucH the plums in its investment 
portfolio resemble an investor's dream 
of Christmas treats, the name of Cleve- 
land’s M. A. Hanna Company is the 
opposite of well-known. With $121.7 
million of conservatively-stated assets, 
Hanna, like Little Jack Horner, is quite 
content to stay in its corer eating 
humble pie. 

As a great Cleveland ore house, 
Hanna manages, for its own account 
and for others, some of the richest iron 
deposits in Minnesota, Venezuela and 
Labrador. On the Great Lakes it floats 
one of the largest fleets of coal and ore 
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vessels in the world. Through its Sus- 
quehanna Collieries Division in Eastern 
Pennsylvania it ranks as a major an- 
thracite producer, also owns vast re- 
serves of bituminous coal in Ohio 
which it leases on royalty. It is one of 
the biggest shippers of Lake coal—9 
million tons last year—and its nickel 
laterite deposits in Oregon are among 
the largest known in the U.S. 

Hanna's heft is seldom recognized. 
Locally it is a hallowed institution, but 
even many sophisticated Clevelanders 
are unaware of its true stature. Many 
mistakenly identify it with its 60%- 
owned consolidated subsidiary, Hanna 
Coal and Ore Corp. Others vaguely 
conceive it as a family holding company 
for the heirs of President-maker and 
industrialist Mark Hanna, sprouted 
from what was once a smallish lumber 
business. Hanna, whose common stock 
hides in the unlisted obscurity of the 
bid-and-asked market, has never both- 
ered to correct either notion. 

Meanwhile, Hanna has unobtrusively 
picked its way into the ranks of the 
industrial mighty. Yet it is an odd sport, 
part operating company, part invest- 
ment trust. Long ago Hanna shrewdly 
bought large chunks of the equities of 
promising industrial comers, even more 
shrewdly hung on to them. Most im- 
portant of these: National Steel, 27% 
owned by Hanna; Pittsburgh Consoli- 
dation Coal Company, 35% of whose 
stock rests in Hanna’s portfolio; and 
Industrial Rayon, of which important 
tire-cord maker Hanna owns 27%. 

Toward these three, Hanna acts as a 
management company, supplying ad- 
vice and making policy, receiving juicy 
dividends in return. But it sternly re- 
frains from invading their local operat- 
ing autonomy. Though Hanna’s presi- 


COLLIER ON CLEVELAND’S CUYAHOGA RIVER: 
. really no fixed, long-term policies. We only do the obvious.” 


dent, trim, balding George Magoffin 
Humphrey, 62, sits as chairman of the 
board or executive committee of all 
three of its blue-chip investments, he 
moves in the shadows of silent partner- 
ship. 

When George Humphrey makes one 
of his infrequent appearances at pro- 
tegé corporation headquarters he might 
just as well be at work in his quiet 
suite in Cleveland’s Leader Building or 
relaxing at Holiday Hill Farm, his home 
in Mentor, Ohio. At Pittsburgh Con- 
solidation, for example, Humphrey is 
the first to admit, George Love is the 
boss, and except in the broadest mat- 
ters of policy, entirely the boss. That’s 
the way Humphrey plays his hand: 
from the sidelines. The place on the 
sidelines he prefers is a hunting shack 
on the Georgia-Florida border, where 
Hanna VP R.L. (“Liv”) Ireland says 
more business is transacted than ever 
is done in an office. 

A quiet, canny Scot, Humphrey 
never made a speech in his life, never 
appears on committees, never issues 
pronunciamentos on national affairs. 
Exception: his earnest conviction that 
the St. Lawrence Seaway project is “in- 
dispensable to the future economic 
strength of both the U.S. and Canada.” 

Humphrey's hand is guided by one 
ruling aversion: the increasing formali- 
zation of U.S. industry into hard-set 
hierarchies of central authority. How- 
ever complex Hanna’s interests have 
become, Humphrey won’t have an or- 
ganization chart, that hieroglyph of 
modern “scientific” management dear 
to the sharp-pencilled boys from Har- 
vard’s Business School. Says he: “It 
would destroy our freedom.” 

For Hannaman Humphrey, freedom 
of action means complete absence of 
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coercion by precedent and doctrine, an 
unencumbered ability to make decisions 
as problems occur. It is a manner of 
doing business which he insists on as 
passionately for his subordinates as for 
himself. He means what he says when 
he reiterates: “Hanna’s interest in other 
companies is as an investment, not as a 
means of building an empire.” Pressed 
for philosophy, he answers simply: 
“You only centralize policy, not man- 
agement.” Then, with equal candor, he 
wryly admits: “But really we have no 
fixed, long-term policies. We only do 
the obvious.” 

Humphrey’s clam-like career with 
Hanna began shortly after he capped 
an engineering course at the University 
of Michigan with a law degree taken 
there in 1912. Practicing law with his 
father’s firm, Humphrey, Grant & Hum- 
phrey, in Saginaw, Michigan, he caught 
the eye of partner Dick Grant, who 
was also Hanna’s general counsel. 
Young George made such an impression 
on Grant that by 1918 he was Hanna’s 
general attorney, was taken in as 
Hanna’s last partner in 1922 when the 
ore house was incorporated, and three 
years later became executive vice- 
president. In 1929, he succeeded 
Howard Hanna as president, since then 
has been responsible for building up 
Hanna’s hamper of investments. 

As those few investors who got their 
mitts on Hanna’s limited-edition annual 
report last month could see, quite a 
hamper it is. Although Hanna carried 
its investments in marketable securi- 
ties* at only $54.7 million on its books, 


® Which also include 160,752 shares of 
Jersey Standard, 62,500 shares of Seaboard 
Oil of Delaware, 40,000 shares of Phelps 
Dodge and 174,000 of Durez Plastics and 
Chemicals. 
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at year end their actual market value 
approximated $196.7 million — more 
than all of Hanna’s total listed assets. 
Dividend income from these alone ac- 
counted for $11.4 million of Hanna’s 
$14.1 million net for 1951. 

Of even more interest last month to 
Wall Street pencil-wielders was that 
Hanna’s portly portfolio at market 
value, when added to its $25 million 
working capital, adds up to $68.73 net 
assets per share after deducting all 
prior claims—just about what Hanna's 
A and B common currently sell: for. 
(Only difference between the two 
classes: A does not vote.) Thus, slaver- 
ing statisticians calculated, one share of 
Hanna common at market is equivalent 
to purchase of the highly regarded 
issues in its portfolio at market. In ad- 
dition, all Hanna’s other large physical 
assets are thrown in free. 

How large these assets are, nobody 
outside Hanna knows. On its books, 
Hanna offsets a book value of $38.4 
million, which many Wall Streeters re- 
gard as ultra-conservative, with deduc- 


tions of $21.4 million depreciation, de- 


pletion and amortization reserves. Thus 
the stated net value is only $11 million. 
On this property, however, Hanna last 
year derived an operating profit, ex- 
clusive of dividends or interest, of a 
juicy $11.5 million. Boiled down after 
taxes with the $11.4 million received 
as dividends, Hanna’s net precipitate 
was $14.1 million in 1951—the seventh 
year in succession that earnings have 
advanced. 

Though quiet, corner-hugging Little 
Jack Humphrey didn’t put it quite that 
way in his annual report to his 1300- 
odd stockholders, under hefty Hanna’s 
thumb rests many a juicy plum. 


OIL! 


Favorite Wall Street game these days 
is listing candidates for stock splits. The 
analysts have reason for their feverish 
search for potential melon-cutters—stock 
splits are still coming fast and furious, 
promise to make 1952 another bonanza 
year for shareholders. Fueling the 
movement are the oils, which last year 
contributed 12 out of the 48 companies 
to split their stock 2-1 or more. 

So far this year four oils have split 
or plan to split. Latest to join the 
parade were Atlantic, proposing a 2h- 
1 deal, and Tide Water, 2-1. Already 
accomplished: Hancock Oil’s 10-1; Ash- 
land Oil & Refining’s 2-1. Skirting the 
edges were Skelly’s 10% stock dividend, 
and Kirby Petroleum’s dividend of one 
preferred for each share of common. 

Mention of the word oil has a high 
octane effect upon investors, who have 
pushed prices sky-high in many cases 
in their scramble to get a pipe line to 
capital gains. Amerada Pete of Williston 
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1951 OIL SPLITS 
1950 Low 1951 Price 
Price ad- Before Split (ad- Becent 
Company Split Ratio justed for split) justed for split) Price 
Pee e ere 2-1 51 95 223 
Continental .......... 2-1 28 51 73 
orc ee Oe 2-1 80 48 58 
Kern County Land..... 2-1 23 88 48 
Lame Wells ........:. 2-1 12 21 24 
Mission Corp. ........ 8-1 15 27 34 
Pacific Western ....... 8-1 12 21 26 
i Ss an he i a's 2-1 29 44 59 
ELS ves anense se 2-1 80 82 36 
Standard Oil (Calif.) . 2-1 81 47 55 
Standard Jersey ...... 2-1 838 59 79 
Texas Company ....... 2-1 50 47 58 








Basin fame (see Forses, Feb. 1, 1952) 
is Exhibit A, As seen by the table of 
1951 splits, it was recently quoted at 
223, 33 points above its pre-split price, 
and could have been picked up by the 
more discerning for a mere 51 in 1950. 
Its price movement has been duplicated 
to lesser degree by the others on the 
list. 

Even Amerada doesn’t take first 
place in the popularity race. Hancock 
was selling at $334 at split-announce- 
ment time. And Superior Oil, oft-men- 
tioned candidate to divide, sold recently 
at 545. Other high-priced entries in the 
stock-split gossip columns include Cities 
Service, 109; Sun Oil, 88; Seaboard 
Oil, 98; Texas Pacific Land Trust, 188, 
Skelly Oil, which split 2-1 in 1950, 97; 
Signal Oil, 106; Houston, 83; Shell Oil, 
83; Pure Oil, 68. 

But the oil company per se isn’t the 
only center of investment affection. Any 
outfit with potential oil-bearing real 
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CORE STACK IN WILLISTON BASIN: 
the odds are one in 44 
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estate is in a cat-and-mouse position, 
with investors alert to pounce on any- 
thing that looks like a fast-mover. 
Northern Pacific, holding large acreage 
in the Williston Basin, lately hit a 21- 
year high with 94. Some observers esti- 
mate the value of its acreage from $15 
to $65 per share, in addition to its prob- 
able worth of $35 as a rail stock alone. 
Utilities like Montana-Dakota (see 
Forses, Feb. 1/52), and Montana 
Power, industrials like Celanese, Cer- 
tain-Teed Products, Masonite, Mengel 
and a long list of others, are fondly re- 
garded because of their extraneous oil 
or gas interests. Even breweries are in 
the act. St. Regis Paper had quite a 
flurry recently when Humble Oil drilled 
a 1,000-barrel-per-day well close to an 
Alabama tract held by the company. 

Trouble is that the shibboleth of oil 
is beginning to confuse some investors. 
For they're inclined to buy a stock on 
that basis, rather than on the merit of 
the company itself. Oil strikes like those 
of the Sprayberry Trend or Williston 
Basin are the exception. 

When musing over the fact that a 
company has an interest in oil or gas 
subsidiaries, or leaseholds, remember 
that the chances of finding a substantial 
field (1 million barrels of recoverable 
reserves) are one in 44. 


FRASER’S ROUNDHOUSE 


CoMFoRTABLY perched atop the biggest 
backlog of orders in his company’s his- 
tory—$900 million in defense orders, 
$98 million in regular products—Ameri- 
can Locomotive’s tall (6’8”), spare 
headman, Duncan W. Fraser, once 
again finds himself in a familiar spot. 
Nova Scotia born, 77-year-old Fraser is 
an old hand in presiding over a mixed, 
defense-emergency operation, can call 
upon almost 60 years of production 
savvy gained since his early apprentice- 
ship in the yards of the old Rhode Is- 
land Locomotive Works. 

During War I, as general manager of 
Alco’s bustling Canadian affiliate, Mon- 
treal Locomotive Works, he spark- 





plugged munitions and steam locomo- 
tive output for the Allies. Taking over 
Alco’s top spot in 1940, he plunged im- 
mediately into defense work; company 
was first to turn out the Sherman medi- 
um tank. Upped to board chairman in 
1945, Fraser started doubling in brass 
five years later when he took over the 
presidency again just before the Korean 
war. 

Now knee-deep in production of a 
new medium tank and other ordnance 
items, Alco is one of the ten largest con- 
tractors for defense products. Under 
the double-barreled impact of war work 
and peak civilian demand, the company 
upped sales 70% in 1951, with Fraser 
closing the books on $235 million in 
shipments. Though defense work ac- 
counted for 20% of the total, Fraser 
was able to boost volume of his regular 
items to the point where they contrib- 
uted to half the gain. Result was a tidy 
net of $7 million, or $3.16 per share, 
compared with $6.3 million and $2.78 
in 1950. 

A veteran in steam, Fraser was par- 
ticularly proud of his diesel locomotive 
performance, boosting his share of 
the total market above his previous 
23% mark, but still running well below 
GM’s Electro-Motive Division’s esti- 
mated 63%. Alco, a top steam producer, 
got caught in the postwar round house 
as diesel-electric types got the high ball. 
Under Fraser’s drive, Alco scrambled to 
convert to diesels in 1947. After watch- 
ing reconversion costs chop down net 
from $3.04 to $1.70, Alco went all out 
in 1948, was able to power earnings to 
a $2.30 per share level, and $2.50 in 
1949. 

The outlook for diesels continues 
good. All told, there were 2,000 orders 
on the books of diesel producers early 
this year, and veteran railroaders esti- 
mate a monthly output of 300 units will 
be needed to satisfy demands. More- 
over, with 14,000 units put into oper- 
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MARKET HISTORIES of American Lo- 
comotive (broken line) and Baldwin- 
Lima-Hamilton (solid line). Chart 
shows yearly market midpoints of com- 
mon stock. 


ation since VJ day, renewal parts de- 
liveries are becoming a profitable source 
of business. Alco’s shipments alone 
jumped 23% in 1951. 

But mindful of past feast or famine 
periods in locomotive-building history, 
Fraser is busily diversifying as much as 
possible by building up a list of heavy 
equipment for such industries as petro- 
leum, utility, chemical and mining. And 
with an eye to possible future locomo- 
tive revolutions, he’s been working on 
a coal burning gas turbine with the 
Locomotive Development Committee of 
the Bituminous Coal Research Institute. 

Despite $142 million Alco’s encour- 
aging performance and future outlook, 
investors are pricing the stock at a con- 
servative six times earnings ratio. With 
defense orders dominating the backlog, 
they’re afraid a further narrowing of 
profit margin is in the cards. 


OFF THE TRACK 


ANOTHER locomotive maker going 
through radical change is Baldwin- 
Lima-Hamilton. After more than a cen- 
tury of close association with the rail- 
roads, B-L-H is now turning down the 
more profitable path of product diversi- 
fication. 

Baldwin is currently in the throes of 
what Texas-bred president Marvin W. 





Smith calls “assimilation, integration 
and expansion.” 

Smith gave the initial push in No- 
vember, 1950, when he merged Bald- 
win Locomotive Works with Lima- 
Hamilton, did a repeat performance in 
March of last year by absorbing Austin- 
Western Co. The moves make B-L-H a 
major factor in two fields, railroad 
equipment and machinery for earth- 
moving and road building, give it an 
important role in hydraulic presses, 
power tools, turbines, cau making and 
cane milling machinery, and _ testing 
equipment. 

Texas A. & M.-trained Marvin Smith 
started out with Westinghouse in 1915, 
had won a vice-presidency for himself 
by the time he switched over to Bald- 
win as executive vice-president in 1948. 
He took over as president the following 
year. With a noticeable lack of Texan 
megalomania, Smith isn’t gunning for 
mere size, though sales last year jumped 
from $94 million to $197 million, and 
assets from $120 million to $167 
million. 


What he wants is solid diversification - 


plus extension of existing product lines. 
His mergers are working out that way. 
In 1950 locomotives and parts ac 
counted for 69% of total sales; today 
they contribute only 45%. 

A new line of diesel engines has also 
been dreamed up in an effort to win 
back some of Baldwin’s lost ground. 


For the company stuck a little too long * 


to steam during the postwar diesel in- 
vasion. Pairing off with Westinghouse 
(which holds 10.8% of the common) 
helped to revitalize Baldwin’s share of 
the market, now 10%. 

Boasting a $288 million backlog at 
the year’s start, Smith is assured of a 
high operational level throughout 1952. 
He was able to net $4.5 million in 195] 
against the previous year’s $3.6 million 
despite higher taxes, but increased prof- 
its this year depend upon his ability to 





WideWorlé = 4LCO’S FRASER: 
diversification, not only dieselization, is the answer for railroad equippers 
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recover higher costs in the teeth of (1) 
price stabilization and (2) renegotia- 
tion of defense contracts. 

Right now Smith, a specialist in de- 
sign problems, is hotly pursuing cost 
reductions, relying a great deal upon 
new product designs and rigid cost con- 
trols. Much of Baldwin’s output is spe- 
cially engineered, however, and not 
conducive to mass production methods. 

Though he’s still got a long way to 
go, Smith’s agile application of know- 
how and do-how to Baldwin’s problems 
has caught the fancy of the market- 
place, which is currently pricing the 
stock at an above-industry average of 
11 times earnings. 


COMMON-SHY 
INSURANCE MEN 


Wuen New York’s state legislature 
passed a law in March, 1951, permit- 
ting life insurance companies to buy 
common stocks, it expected to widen 
the institutional market for equities. In- 
surance companies could use up to 3% 
of their assets (or 33% of surplus, 
whichever is less) in qualified com- 
mons. 

But the insurancemen aren’t having 
any. During the last 12 months they've 
bought less common stock—$150 mil- 
lion worth—than in the previous twelve- 
month. Total common holdings now 
amount to only $650 million out of a 
combined portfolio of $61,300 million. 

Reasons: (1) extensive commitments 
in bonds and mortgages for defense 
financing, at improved yields; and (2) 
the valuation method prescribed by law 
for common holdings. Stocks are car- 
ried “at market,” which means that the 
surplus figure varies with every tremble 
of the stock market. Bonds, however, 
are carried on an amortized basis; when 
bought above par, the premium portion 
of the buying price is written off. If 
acquired below par, the discount is 
accumulated to maturity. 

Conservative by nature and by neces- 
sity, insurancemen don’t like the split- 
second changes in common valuation, 
can’t see themselves in the role of in- 
and-out traders. 

Nine states allow life insurance in- 
vestment in common stocks. Some com- 
panies have put as much as 10% of 
assets into junior securities, but for 
most the proportion is nearer 2%. They 
are waiting for a “security valuation 
reserve” to be legalized before buying 
commons to the legal limit. 


NICKEL’S NUT 

A JADED traveler last month wearily 
peered from his Canadian Pacific Pull- 
man window and remarked, “Every 
time I look at this godforsaken country 
I wish the Indians had fought a little 
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CONTINUED DECLINE FOR 2 MONTHS OR LONGER. 
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eee NO SIGNIFICANT CHANGE FROM IMMEDIATELY 
PRECEDING PERIODS. 


DESIGNED BY PICK.S, N. ¥. 
Map shows business trend in 87 separate areas, each of which is an 
“economic unit” where conditions depend on the same key factors. 
The index reflects business as it was during the last week of March. 
N.B.—Area indexes require a consistent movement for two months 
to register an improvement or a decline. 


THE ECONOMY 








AMERICA’s economic merry-go-round 
acted more like a roller-coaster last 
month, followed February's sharp 
climb with a deep dip. New Eng- 
land, which shared none of Febru- 
ary’s spurting spirit, snuggled into 
its reserved seat at bottom by scor- 
ing a 9% decline under March, 1951. 
For all zones, it was the year’s hard- 
est tumble. The Midwest moaned, 
too, with a 3% drop. After a 7% ad- 
vance, the South merely managed to 
hold on—no gain, no loss. In a nation 
seemingly more interested in polls 
than profits, Forses National Index 
registered a minus 1%. 

Among the ten cities enjoying 
the ride least and showing the deep- 
est declines, half were in New Eng- 


Ten Best Cities 
(Percent Gain Over Last Year) 


MN TI eos btacicie aise 8 os 12% 
Siwoveport, La. (8)... ...0ccee 10 
SN TS. auiee octal c'snes 10 
ee | ee vj 
Sacramento, Calif. ............. 7 
TR sin dnis'ne as hae 6 
Birmingham, Ala. .............. 5 
SS ER ae = 5 
New Orleans, La. (2).......... 5 
Columbia, S. C. (8).......c000- 4 


(In parenthesis: number of successive 
months listed in this column. ) 


land. Signs of dispirit in Boston 
(—10%), Manchester (—8%), Port- 
land (—7%), Providence (—7%) and 
Springfield (—5%) reflected the 
headache of depressed textiles, leath- 
er, and metal fabricators. Adding 
wetness to the blanket was an east- 
ern Massachusetts transport strike. 

To Bismarck, having the time of 
its life near the Williston Basin oil 
play, goes the brass ring. The North 
Dakota hub hopped 12% over last 
year, pushed 2% ahead of February’s 
record. Cheyenne bettered the previ- 
ous month’s activity by 12%, was 10% 
over March, 1951. 

Though the country’s enterprising 
trend turned sharply down, the Pa- 
cific Coast gained from San Fran- 
cisco’s improved shipping, Spokane’s 
improved weather for lumbering. 


Zone Indexes 


(Percent Change from Corresponding 
Months Last Year) 


Jan. Feb. Mar. 


New England ... —5% —l1% —9% 
Middle Atlantic .. 0 +1 —l1 
Midwest ........ -—6 43 -8 
i at ascitic cane —l +5 0 
South Central ... —3 47 —l 
North Central ... —2 +5 41 
Mountain ....... 0-1 -2 
lisice tonne =< —8s 0 0 
NATIONAL 

ENDS *...... —2% +2% —1% 
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harder.” Meeting his eye was the drab, 
frozen waste of Sudbury County, On- 
tario, in the heart of the great Canadian 
shield.* 

If the tourist favored the Redskins, 
there are 79,640 people—stockholders of 
International Nickel Company of Can- 
ada, Ltd.—who are glad the white man 
won. For in the last year, out of the 





*A roughly shield-shaped 2-million- 
square-mile area in central Canada rich 
in timber, rock and minerals. 


Curiosiry may kill a cat but it will 
never hurt an employer. The execu- 
tive who isn’t “all ears” over what 
his employees are thinking—about 
him and the company—isn’t long for 
his job. The old-fashioned way of 
tapping employee opinion was the 
“stooge”—the apple polisher who, to 
ingratiate himself with the higher- 
ups, served as a slobbery pipeline. 
One of the really positive features 
of the growth of unionism in this 
country is that it made it easier for 
the average Joe to air his grievances 
and thus appraise the employer 
about wrongs—alleged, real or fan- 
cied. Grievance machinery has often 
been described as a “safety valve” 
which provides the worker with his 
inalienable right to let off steam. 
While grievance machinery is one 
good way to keep a pulse on em- 
ployee attitudes, it’s by no means 
the only way management can 
judge the collective frame of mind 
of its people. A thing called the 
“Employee Morale Survey”—or “Em- 
ployee Opinion Poll”—has come into 
fashion the past five years. Profes- 
sional po!'lsters, bashed and battered 
from their ignominious showing dur- 
ing the last election, have been mov- 
ing into the industrial field and are 
coining a pretty penny from indus- 
try. How accurate are their meas- 
urements of such a tenuous business 
of “employee morale” this reporter 
is in no position to judge. Suffice it 
to say that pollsters are conscious of 
the gravity of their past mistakes 
and are continuously revising their 
techniques to achieve more accurate 
gauges of what people think. Labor 
relationswise, the trouble is not with 
the pollsters, but with management, 
in many cases. Top brass has often 
authorized an opinion poll in a mo- 
ment of braggadocio—cocksure that 
the findings will show that every 





— LABOR RELATIONS 


rocky ground near Copper Cliff, their 
firm grubbed the bulk of $286.8 million 
worth of metal—85% of the world’s 
nickel, 158,000 tons of copper, 375,438 
ounces of platinum. With it came 
ruthenium, iridium, rhodium, selenium, 
tellerium, cobalt, and enough gold and 
silver to make most potentates look 
like paupers. . 

For owners the diggings piled up to 
$2.60 dividends in 1951, a healthy hoist 
from 1950’s $2 and well in line with 
the 83% of net paid in the last decade. 


Earnings, less mutilated by Canadian 
taxes than most U. S. Corporations’, 
leaped to $4.17 from $3.21 in 1950. At 
the news, Big Nickel common, always 
a steady performer, decorously edged 
up % to 45, three points under the year’s 
high. 

To keep up with the endless appetite 
for metal, INCO’s chairman John F. 
Thompson pushed on his $130 million 
post-War II exploration-improvement 
scheme. Aiming to send all opera- 
tions underground into richer de- 





Stool pigeons or opinion surveys? 


employee just loves his boss. And 
when the results show otherwise, the 
reports are relegated to dusty pig- 
eonholes. That’s why it’s so refresh- 
ing to run into the healthy approach 
of the Cleveland Graphite Bronze 
Co. towards employee criticism. CGB 
management recently had a morale 
survey and put out the results of its 
pulse-taking in a little pamphlet 
called “You Said It.” It was distrib- 
uted to employees and the un- 
adorned brickbats as well as bou- 
quets were given a healthy airing. 
A leaf out of the company’s findings 
is shown below. 


Favorable Comments 
367 of you say employees are 
treated well: there is a human atti- 
tude toward workers; they treat peo- 
ple fairly. 


322 of you say that CGB has good 
foremen and supervisors. 


222 of you say that top management 
is fair; top bosses aren't snooty; they 


are friendly. 

217 of you say that the work is in- 
teresting. 

204 of you mention good hours or 


being on the best shift. 


187 of you like the steady work; 
permanent jobs. 


141 of you say you like the cafeteria. 


54 of you say chances for advance- 
ment are good. 


By LAWRENCE STESSIN 


Said the company in conclusion: 

“Your suggestions for improve- 
ment will all receive careful atten- 
tion. Of course, we cannot guarantee 
to solve every problem brought to 
our attention. Where we can make 
improvements we shall do so. In 
some cases the problem is one of 
misinformation or lack of informa- 
tion. We shall try to keep you better 
informed of the reasons for certain 
policies and why we are compelled 
to do some things the way we do.” 

Opinion surveys, with all their 
faults, are still a big cut above stool 
pigeons. 


Criticism 
119 say there is too much pressure 
for production. 


374 of you are critical of your fore- 
men or supervisors: they could be 
more considerate; need more school- 
ing on how to handle men. 


54 of you say top management is 
not cooperative; indifferent toward 
helping employees get ahead; never 
smile. 


20 of you say that the work is mo- 
notonous; boring and uninteresting. 


164 of you say that there should be 
some change in the starting or stop- 
ping time of the shifts. 


68 of you say there are too many 
layoffs: a feeling of insecurity. 


117 of you criticize the cafeteria; 
not open in the morning; prices too 
high; menu not varied enough. 


427 of you say changes for advance- 
ment are poor or mention favoritism. 
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NET INCOME 


Net income was $38,123,000, ex- 
ceeded only in 1936 and 1941. It was 
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Reports the Highlights of 1951 





“% TRANSPORTATION PROPERTY 


Expenditures for new equipment 








and roadway improvements 








equal to $4.80 a common share, com- oo’ ir amene ponioner: . amounted to $73 million. 
pared with $4.25 a share in 1950. eam ee 
__, @ Second in number TAXATION 
REVENUES ofshareholders = A further increase in tax rates 
Coal and coke produced all-time e Fourth in railroad cars 


high revenues of $196 million, due 
largely to abnormal export of coal 
to Europe. 

Merchandise traffic accounted for 
42 per cent of total freight revenues. 
At $145 million these revenues were 
$11.4 million above 1950 and $9.6 million above the 1948 
record year. 

One hundred and four additional diversified indus- 
tries, at a plant-building cost of $100 million, located on 
C&O lines. These plants will give C&O revenues of about 
$4 million annually. 


handled 


OPERATIONS 
Control of expenses: despite inflated costs, the operating 
ratio of 71.0 per cent was the best in seven years, with the 
exception of 1950's 69.4 per cent. 

Operating efficiency set new high records, reflecting 
better planning, selective dieselization, work simplifica- 
tion and installation of labor-saving devices. 


Klant grog: 


CHAIRMAN 


and, although only fenth in fotel revenues, 






brought the year’s total tax bill to 
$62 million. $3 was paid in taxes for 
every $1 paid Chesapeake and Ohio 
shareholders. 


FINANCING 


Funded debt, reduced to $234 mil- 
lion, had no substantial maturities due before 1973. Net 





cost of interest charges, after taxes, on all debt, including 
equipment obligations, was only 1.5 per cent of revenues. 
This was less than one-half what C&O net interest cost 
was ten years ago. 


CASH POSITION AND DIVIDENDS 


Your company’s financial position continued strong. 
Payments to shareholders were increased following re- 
covery from the unprecedented coal strikes of 1949, when 
the mines operated only 170 days. A dividend of 75 cents 
was declared for the final 1951 quarter and also for the 
first quarter of 1952. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


James G. BLAINE 
New York, N. Y. 


Rosert J. BOwMAN 
Detroit, Michigan 


Cyrus S. EATON 
Cleveland, Ohio 


HERBERT FITZPATRICK 
Huntington, W. Va. 


Rosert J. BULKLEY 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Tuomas J. DEEGAN, JR. 
New York, N. Y. 


Henry J. GuiILp 
Adams, Mass. 


ALLAN P. Kirsy 
Morristown, N. J. 


WILLIAM H. LipscomMs 


WALTER J. TUOHY 
Leesburg, Va. 


Cleveland, Ohio 


WALTER S. McLucas 
Detroit, Mich. 


ANDREW VAN PELT 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Rosert W. PuRCELL 
New York, N. Y. 


RoseErT R. YOUNG 
Newport, R. I. 


Harry C. THOMPSON 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


These highlights appear in C&O's 1951 Annual Report. For copy of the complete re- 
port, write Chesapeake and Ohio Railway, 415 Terminal Tower, Cleveland 1, Ohio. 


Chesapeake and Ohio Railway 





Terminal Tower, Cleveland 1, Ohio 
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stretched tunnels 17 miles to a total 
300. Tied to low-cost cave-in methods 
is a 7%-mile all-weather pipeline to 
carry concentrate to Copper Cliff fur- 
naces. Says VP R. Leslie Reattie: The 
pipeline makes possible the working of 
lower grades, cuts down mine-to-market 
time. 

From exploration, topman Thompson 
has increased proven reserves to 253.7 
million tons, 1.9 million more than at 
1949’s end, despite the 21 million tons 
dug since that date. When all stopes are 
abandoned for cheaper deep-level dig- 
gings and annual output rises to 13 
million tons by 1953, INCO will have 
enough metal to last about 20 years. 
But to slow down depletion, Nickel 
geologists are probing new claims in 
Canada, Tanganyika, and seven other 
countries. 

Attractive to stockholders is $388.3 
million INCO’s clean capitalization. 
There is no funded debt. Expansion 
money came from earnings, deprecia- 
tion accruals, and sale of Finnish mines 
to Soviet Russia—for which the Kremlin 
still owes $2.9 million out of $20 mil- 
lion. Only $27.6 million of 7% preferred 
stands in front of 14.6 million common 
shares. 

With nickel and copper both vital to 
a jet age and selling at 564¢ and 27h¢ 
a pound, Chairman Thompson was glad 
the Indians hadn’t fought harder. 


MARTIN’S AUTOCADE 

NovEL promotion pitch tickling the 
sales palates of Detroit’s motor mag- 
nates was the recent auto show staged 
at New York’s plush Waldorf-Astoria. 
Picking up the parking tab was a 
genial, heavy-browed Irishman, Royce 
G. (for George) Martin. No philan- 
thropist, sponsor Martin had good rea- 
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posits, Thompson spent $23.7 million, 
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ELECTRIC AUTO-LITE MARKET HIs- 
TORY : Shaded areas shows price range 
of combined common stocks of Electric 
Storage Battery, Borg-Warner, and 
Dana Corp. Solid line shows yearly 
market midpoints of Electric Auto-Lite. 


son for his expensive gesture. As head- 
man of $147 million Electric Auto-Lite 
Co., world’s largest independent pro- 
ducer of automotive electrical equip- 
ment, he had an understandably large 
stake in the affair. 

The public showing climaxed a 13- 
week preview of 1952 models of lead- 
ing car builders (exceptions, GM & 
Ford), on Auto-Lite’s popular TV who- 
dunit, “Suspense.” Naturally, models 
shown were those sporting a liberal 
sprinkling of Martin’s 400-odd parts 
list: lighting and ignition units, storage 
batteries, spark plugs, lamps, panel in- 
struments, etc. 

The combination of his Texas-born 
brashness and Chicago-bred snap made 
Martin a natural in the sales field. His 
interest in autos was fanned when he 
started tinkering about machine shops 
during school vacations. After stints 
with various Midwestern manufactur- 
ers, he returned to Texas and a bit 
of adventure as a fiscal agent for Mex- 
ico’s rampageous “Pancho” Villa. In 
1914 he settled down to business by 
organizing the Automobile Mortgage 
Corp. 

‘Martin got into the equipment end 
of the business in 1921, launching the 
Safe-T-Stat Co., in Brooklyn, to make 
heat indicators. Following a series of 
combines which resulted in the Moto- 
Meter Gauge and Equipment Co., he 
capped his progress by merging with 
Auto-Lite in 1934, becoming the first 
president of the new organization. In 
the next 18 years he parlayed $14 mil- 
lion of sales into last year’s record $293 
million, laying claim to the industry’s 
title of “super-salesman.” 

Last year, however, he didn’t do so 
well on the earnings front; Auto-Lite’s 
net of $7.47 was a sharp drop from 
the previous year’s $11.15. It was the 
same old story—price controls and 
taxes. Auto-Lite didn’t get price ad- 
justments until mid-1951, too late to 
allow full recovery of higher labor and 
material costs, while taxes ate up 56% 
of pretax margins, compared with 47% 
the year before. 

As 1952 got under way, Martin faced 
another problem: curtailed car produc- 
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tion. He may have gotten off the hook 
with the just-announced boost in third 
quarter auto quotas. In any event, Mar- 
tin was confident that ballooning de- 
fense work would more than offset the 
decline. And with 52 million vehicles 
now registered, his replacement parts 
business should also swell. Figuring a 
little further into the future, he al- 
ready had a broad diversification pro- 
gram under way, sparkplugging it with 
intensive research into two brand new 
fields for Auto-Liters, electronics and 
physics. 

Balancing the good and the bad, 
Martin made a 1952 prediction for his 
16,000 shareholders of “a high total 
level of sales, and fair earnings.” The 
way things looked, he shouldn’t have 
difficulty paying his regular $3 divi- 
dend. 


PURE-BRED PROFITS 
Ir was late in the afternoon of Decem- 
ber 19, 1914, when the weary drilling- 
crew at Cabin Creek, W. Va., finally 
struck oil at 2,555 feet. As they 
watched the flow of oil, officials of The 
Ohio Cities Gas Co. congratulated 
themselves on finding oil within eight 
months of corporate organization. 
Since then the tricky business of find- 
ing oil has been made more or less a 
fine art by the geologists of the lucky 
newcomer, since renamed The Pure 
Oil Company. Now turning out crude 
in 12 states from Texas to Michigan 
and from West Virginia to Wyoming, 
some 6,000 company wells account for 
a comfortable 62% of the petroleum 
processed by Pure Oil’s five refineries. 
And medium-sized, integrated , $331 
million Pure has become adept in turn- 
ing a tidy profit each year, in 195] 
chalking up its second-best perform- 
ance with $7.88 per share. A conserva- 





ROYCE MARTIN: 
.. . to $292 million in American sales 
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¢sc 
1951 was a year of continued development and expan- TWO-YEAR STATISTICAL REVIEW 
: sion for Commercial Solvents Corporation. Sales of ote ie 
a] CSC’s six product divisions reached an all-time high, a uss et Seuiresen sepgnsars 
1e record total of $61,172,149. Net earnings were up 13%. a _— ahs 
pe ‘ EARNINGS BEFORE FEDERAL 
e A $20 million expansion program was begun at Ster- ; TAXES ON INCOME 11,307,644 8,485,503 
. lington, Louisiana, to double ammonia and methanol EARNINGS BEFORE FEDERAL 
production facilities and to provide a plant to make TAXES—PER SHARE $4.29 $3.22 
solid ammonium nitrate. Also at Sterlington, the nitro- PROVISION FOR FEDERAL 
gen solutions plant was completed. TAXES ON INCOME 5,465,200 3,307,900 
: Antibiotics production was tripled at our Terre Haute, NET EARNINGS 5,842,444 5,177,603 
ly Indiana, plant and a new pharmaceutical packaging NET EARNINGS—PER SHARE $2.22 $1.96 
y plant was put in operation. DIVIDENDS PAID 3,296,098 3,296,097 
4 Construction of a new plant was begun for Expandex, one ei seein SHARE $1.25 $1.25 
at CSC’s tradename for dextran, blood volume expander. ADDITIONS TO PROPERTIES 4,634,893 1,585,278 
Production is scheduled for the summer of this year. 
1. At Peoria, Illinois, units were completed to make Dec.31,1951 Dec. 31,1950 
- vitamin and antibiotic feed supplements. NET CURRENT ASSETS $23,742,566 $15,455,377 
7 CSC’s program of diversification has expanded oper- LAND, BUILDINGS & EQUIPMENT—NET 20,983,085 17,971,956 
le ations into six allied but separate fields. These six spe- LONG TERM DEBT 10,000,000 _ 
iD cialized product divisions establish the sound, broad SHAREHOLDERS’ EQUITY 
B Uk base for the company’s development in the years ahead. (CAPITAL & RETAINED EARNINGS) 37,572,509 34,536,511 
1 
m : 
S. . 
3] 
. NOW...6 CSC PRODUCT DIVISIONS | 
) 
: = 
| 
wh | 
INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS PHARMACEUTICALS AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 
Butyl, Ethyl & Methyl Alcohols & Antibiotics—Penicillin & Bacitracin, Commercial-grade Ammonia, Nitrogen 
Derivatives—Nitroparaffins & Veterinary Products, Hypotensive Solutions, Insecticides—Benzene 
Derivatives—Riboflavin, U. S. P. Products, Lipotropic Agents, & Blood Hexachloride & Dilan® | 
Volume Expander ) 
; 
, 
S 
ANIMAL NUTRITION PRODUCTS AUTOMOTIVE SPECIALTIES POTABLE SPIRITS 
Antibiotic Feed Supplements—Baciferm, Peak® & Nor’way® Anti-Freeze, Radiator Neutral Spirits & Whiskies; 
Duoferm & Penbac, Vitamin Feed Chemicals & Other Automotive Products Rackhouse Barrel Storage 
Supplements—Riboflavin & Choline 
es 
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PURE OIL MARKET HISTORY : 
Shaded area shows price range of com- 
bined common stocks of Sun Oil, Con- 
tinental Oil, and Tide Water Associ- 


ated. Solid line shows yearly market 
midpoints of Pure Oil. 











tive dividend payer, it shelled out $2.50 
per share last year, up 50 cents from 
1950. 

Currently heading up the company’s 
oil-wise management crew are two 
suave quarter-century vets, board chair- 
man Rawleigh Warner and L. (for 
Lee) S. Westcoat, president. Both are 
six-footers and both a vigorous sixtyish, 
Warner's forte being finance, West- 
coat’s, sales and operations. 

Since the well-matched pair took 
over in the spring of 1947, they've run 
sales up from $178 million to $329 mil- 
lion, fleshed out book value from $30 
to $50 per share, and jogged net in- 
come from $17 million to $33 million. 
Judiciously squeezing an average of 
$35 million yearly into capital improve- 
ments, they've been steadily boosting 
crude potential, now boast an estimated 
500-million-barrel reserve. With some 
analysts figuring the value of oil and 


gas reserves at $148 per share, this 
might explain why company stock is 
being quoted around $66. : 

Productionwise, Messrs. Westcoat 
and Warner are keeping their fingers 
crossed pending decision on the “Tide- 
lands” dispute (see Forses, Feb. 15, 
1952, p. 17). Pure holds very impor- 
tant underwater leases, and its opera- 
tions off the Louisiana shore might 
prove to be the largest U.S. gas field. 

Meantime, they're not overlooking 
any bets, in the process are proving 
the old adage: the oil business is never 
static. Major part of refinery expansion 
should be finished by 1953. Pure Oil’s 
1952 program also calls for substantial 
expansion of geological exploration and 
lease acquisitions. Acreage holdings 
have already been upped 50% in the 
last two years, now stand around $ mil- 
lion acres. And Warner and Westcoat 
are wildcatting to the limit of steel 
availability. 


JET-PROPELLED 
AUTO SUPPLIER 


WHEN THE Cleveland Cap Screw Co. 
closed its books on December 1, 1901, 
it had done $247 worth of business in 
its first year of operation. When the 
company, now Thompson Products, 
Inc., tallied 1951 results, it found a 
record $194 million in sales. Born in the 
stone age of the auto industry, the 
newcomer grew to maturity through 
supplying demands of that lusty indus- 
try for pistons and pumps, bearings and 

















This represents a dollar which you have 
earned and which your Company is required 


to withhold from your salary to pay to the 
Federal Government for your income tox. 





yours.” 








PHONY MONEY NOT FUNNY MONEY 


Last MONTH 800 employees of the Washington National Insurance Com- 
pany in Evanston, Ill., found sheafs of “greenbacks” in their paycheck 
envelopes. The extra lettuce, however, was not the spendable kind. It was 
the company’s way of telling its people how much of their salary was forked 
over to the Internal Revenue Collector 24 times each year. 

Said a sober management note inclosed with the extra “dollars”: “. . . with 
the advent of the withholding tax we tend to forget how much each of us 
pays with every check. The duty of each and every one of us is to scrutinize 
closely the activities of our elected representatives. . .. Make sure that they 
are spending your money wisely and as you want it to be spent. . . . It is 
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THOMPSON PRODUCTS MARKET 
HISTORY: Shaded area shows price 
range of combined common stocks of 
Eaton Mfg., Borg-Warner, and Tim- 
ken-Detroit Axle. Solid line shows 
yearly market midpoints of Thompson 
Products. 


bushings. Now entering its second 50- 
year span, Thompson is being jet-pro- 
pelled to a healthy middle age as it 
supplies the aviation industry with jet. 
engine parts and assemblies. 

Calmly piloting the bustling conm- 
pany, as he has since founder Charles 
E. Thompson died in 1933, is a hard- 
bitten, articulate Harvard (1918) alun- 
nus, Frederick Coolidge Crawford. He 
follows a fairly simple course: first find 
a need, then design and engineer a 
product to meet that need. In doing 
so Crawford has almost sextupled the 
company’s product list (69 listed 
items), since his general managership 
days in 1929. 

The formula has been highly success- 
ful saleswise, but in these days of high- 
tax Harry, Crawford is finding it more 
difficult to extract profits, feels it’s “a 
matter of genuine concern.” In 1950 
he was able to net $8.2 million on $123 
million worth of business, or a percent- 
age of 6.7%. Last year’s boxscore: net 
of $7.6 million, only 3.9% on sales. 
Translated into terms of common stock, 
Crawford earned $6.20 per share, paid 
in taxes $14.23 per share. 

Straddling a _half-war, half-peace 
economy, he’s had to tangle with other 
factors that helped slash margins. High- 
er material and labor costs came in 2 
period when selling prices were frozen 
by OPS. Government profit limitations 
covered a larger proportion of overall 
business. Training thousands of new 
workers piled up the costs, as did lower 
operating efficiency which came whet 
trained workers were switched from 
commercial to defense work. 

As Thompson’s war-work swelled i 
1951, so did the need for working capr 
tal, to the tune of some $50 million 
Keeping a weather eye on his stock- 
holder relations, Crawford decided 
against dilution of their equity (in 1950 
he split the stock 1-1/5 in May, and 
9-1 in November), plumped for debt 
financing. Reasoning: savings in © 
between long-term charges and divi 
dends paid out would go a long way 
toward retirement of bonds. It was felt 
that the company was still in a 
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American-Marietta continues its prog- 
ress through expansion of existing fa- 
cilities and by acquiring other sound 
and basic companies. Prominent among 
those which have become identified with 
the American-Marietta family since 


1a 





1940 are companies represented by the WORKING PROFIT NET PROFIT 
trademarks below. YEAR NET SALES CAPITAL NET WORTH BEFORE TAXES AFTER TAXES 
1951 66,458,313* 16,720,800 22,014,977 6,742,054* 2,827,054* 
1950 44,100,903* 11,241,057 17,011,738 5,466,629* 3,101,629* 
SEWALL 1945 13,438,657 3,316,102 3,286,279 1,217,467 364,251 
1940 2,918,177 699,568 1,788,662 136,798 105,145 
*Pro forma 








1942 1944 m 
Ferbert-Schorndorfer Sewall Paint 
Company & Varnish Co. 


CONDENSED CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET 


NOVEMBER 30, 1951 

















ASSETS LIABILITIES 
Current Assets ....... $26,175,338 Current Liabilities..... $ 9,454,538 
1945 1946 Property, Plant & ; L -T Indebtedne 5 464 662 
0. P. W. Paints Charles R. Long, Jr. ; a 0,940,199 Se ee 
Limited Company Equipment—Net ...... 16,948, Minority Interests ..... 2,023,166 
Investments ......... 1,220,532 
Other ES ae 621,273 Pane WRI 6 ee cca 22,014,976 
Total Assets....... $38,957,342 Total Liabilities. . . .$38,957,342 
COMMON SHARE EARNINGS....... $5.07 PREFERRED SHARE EARNINGS..... $56.54 
(excluding Class B) 
1947 1949 
Berry Brothers, United Brick 
Incorporated & Tile Co. 


On November 30, 1951, American-Marietta completed its 38th year of success- 
1] ful operations. Despite the load of higher taxes and rising costs, net profit 
P during the year closely approached the total sales volume of a decade ago. The 
rapid acceleration of recent years reflects the Company’s accent on technical 
research, production efficiency, strong management and aggressive day-to-day 









1950 1951 marketing opportunities. Those who know American-Marietta well expect 
The Master Builders India Paint & great achievements in the years ahead. 
Company Lacquer Co. 
ED 
i WES 
1951 1951 
Bisintopratiog ee The famous O-Cedar Corporation of Chicago has become 


the newest member of the expanding American-Marietta 
family. O-Cedar’s reputation for top quality polishes, 
waxes, mops and other housecleaning products is well 
established and favorably known from coast-to-coast. Since 
1908, more than 14 million advertising dollars have been 
invested in the O-Cedar trademark. 


150,000 Retailers Display and Sell 


Company, Inc. 


While American-Marietta has enjoyed a 
steady and impressive growth through 
acquisitions, a sales increase of 433% 
has come from the development and 


internal expansion of facilities existing loti ; - 

in 1940. Reveruttonary O-Cedar Housekeeping Helps! 
O-Cedar Last year more than 12 million O-Cedar branded 
SPONGE MOP housecleaning products moved from store shelves 
A COPY OF AMERICAN-MARIETTA’S into American homes. Now, backed by American- 
Marietta, O-Cedar is destined to extend its leading 

ANNUAL pe ge Aa REQUEST ! Nahar cing ‘ect sales position in major markets everywhere. 
Over 42 Million Bottles of Dri-Glo 














Furniture Polish Sold Last Year! 


AMERICAN-MARIETTA COMPANY 


General Offices: American-Marietta Building, 101 East Ontario Street, Chicago 11, Illinois 
Plants Located Throughout the United States and Canada 
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PAINTS e CHEMICALS e ADHESIVES 
RESINS e METAL POWDERS e BUILDING PRODUCTS 
Used Throughout the World... In Industry, on Farms and in Countless Homes and Public Buildings 
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When you wish you could be 


4 PLACES AT ONCE 
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“CONFUSION POINT"! 


That’s when the Dictograph Private Tele- 
phone System helps most! “Confusion 
points” face every business man. It’s your 
“confusion point” when it seems all the 
phones start ringing at once...you can’t 
get through to get information...the 
switchboard bogs down...your man doesn’t 
call back as you asked...your production 
line stops flowing. But we don’t need to tell 
you. You know! 


That’s when a Dictograph Private Tele- 
phone on your desk, with its executive 
‘ right-of-way, visual indicators, no dialing 
connections, pays off big. 
That’s when business men 350 

bless the day Dictograph canned 
was installed. Let us show 7 . 
you how to spot and relieve 
your “confusion points”! 


Dictograph 


The Private Telephone System 





Branches 
in all 

principal 
cities and 
Canada 





DICTOGRAPH PRODUCTS INC. 
Dept.D -i,Jamaica 31, N. Y. 

CO Send me complete information. 

(J Have your man call. 


Company 
Address.’.......... 





THOMPSON’S CRAWFORD: 
50 years from the stone age 


stage, and that anticipated sales and 
net over the years would be sufficient to 
cover charges, yet leave adequate prof- 
its in the till. At the same time, Craw- 
ford managed to give his stockholders 
a nibble, offering 131,190 shares on a 
ratio of one share for each eight held. 
Money gained $4 million. 

Thompson sales normally go to three 
major markets: automotive, marine and 
industrial products; automotive replace- 
ment parts jobbers; and aircraft. The 
latter’s contribution of $109 million 
more than doubled the previous year’s, 
pumping the aircraft proportion from 
40% to 56%. Further distortion of prod- 
uct balance is in the cards for this year. 

Last month Crawford told his stock- 
holders that he looked for sales volume 
to go up at least 50%. He also gave 
them a word of cheer. With the higher 
volume, net income “is expected to be 
greater than in 1951, despite higher 
taxes.” 


CONSERVATION PAYS 


(See Cover) 

PassENGERS on the night flight from 
Dallas to Los Angeles invariably ask 
about the “fires” dotting the black land- 
scape of West Texas. They’re flares of 
natural gas, which is a byproduct of 
oil drilling. The gas is burned to get 
rid of it after it has escaped from the 
oil it helped lift to the surface. 

Back in the 1920s, this casinghead 
gas had no sale value. Its high content 
of hydrogen sulphide made it difficult 
to utilize profitably. 

In the early 1930s, Texas oil oper- 
ators began building plants to recover 
natural gasoline. Typical was Gulf Oil’s 
low pressure installation in West Texas 
which processed about 20 million cubic 
feet of gas daily. The residue gas from 
this plant commanded a price of only 


84 


% cent per thousand cubic feet; it was 
useful in the manufacture of carbon 
black. But only a few carbon black 
plants moved to West Texas. 

A new era in gas conservation came 
with the advent of gas transmission 
lines, which made it profitable to con- 
struct high-pressure plants to remove 
the hydrogen sulphide and recover the 
liquid hydrocarbons (butane and pro- 
pane) as well as the natural gas. With 
the spread of gas pipe lines from the 
oil fields to outside markets, natural 
gas took on increased market value as 
customers realized its value as a cheap, 
clean, efficient fuel. 

First to press for conservation of 
casinghead gas, along with other gas 
and oil conservation projects, was the 
Texas Railroad Commission. One of its 
basic orders required that casinghead 
gas be gathered from each well to a 
central plant where the more easily 
liquified hydrocarbons could be re- 
moved, after which the gas was to be 
returned to the oil-producing reservoir 
to lift more oil. As a result, in Texas 
alone the oil industry spent some $300 
million erecting conservation systems. 
It’s estimated that oilmen are now sav- 
ing some 2 billion cubic feet of gas a 
day and recovering 350,000 barrels of 
liquid hydrocarbons daily. 

This is in addition to a crude output 
of some 2.8 million barrels of oil and 
12.5 billion cubic feet of gas daily (of 
which approximately 25% is casinghead 
gas). The Commission figures that less 
than 1% of all metered casinghead gas 
produced in 1951 was being flared. The 
volume of unmetered gas flared on 
leases in unknown, but it’s estimated 
that the volume is greater than the 83 
million cubic feet daily being flared on 
metered production. The Commission 
now considers that the flaring problem 
has “almost completely been cured and 
stopped.” Much of the gas being flared 
on leases is in areas where production 
is so small that it is wholly uneconomi- 
cal to attempt to lay lines to gather and 
process it. 

Just how. closely the Commission 
keeps tabs on field operators was seen 
in its recent shutdown of the Fort 
Chadbourne field in West Texas be- 
cause of waste of casinghead gas. The 
field had 225 producing wells, with a 
daily allowable production of about 
17,000 barrels of oil. Engineers esti- 
mated that about 11 million cubic feet 
of natural gas was being flared ea 
day. Chadbourne will stay capped until 
operators devise some acceptable plan 
to utilize the gas, or convince the Com- 
mission that no conservation plan ca? 
be worked out. 

In many places oil fields are inacces- 
sible to the required gathering systems 
and pipe lines. This is the case in the 
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Motorola’s 22 years of leadership in mobile 
radio is now capped by early leadership 
in practical industrial Microwave. 


It’s the amazing reality of single, power-packed Microwave 























beams loaded with hundreds of voice carrying, wheel-turning 

\ impulses ... enough to serve an entire pipe line, air line, or 
\ railway system. This speed of light 2-way communication with 
eel star-time reliability is no dream—Motorola Microwave systems 
\ are in and working—21 of them, carrying vital communications 


a back and forth across the country. 


21 Systems in and Working ‘Round the Clock! 


PARTIAL LIST 


Mid Valley Pipeline Multiplexing messages, via telemeter, teleprinter, auto- 
Company (1000 miles) : : : : : 
Pa sng eo yelp adl matic supervisory control and voice channels tying-in 
J Pipeline Co. (1000 miles) with push button convenience into vast Motorola 2-way a 
Pies Aeronautical Radio, Inc. y : ¢ 
=i 89 (air-ground radio control) mobile radio networks. 
a. pe: ee Hawaiian Air Lines 
aN , oa — ‘ 
ell Pipeline Co. 
ee —  - Remember! EXPERIENCE COUNTS : 
Availability Panhandle Eastern Pipeline pt i # 
»_Company (telemetering) especially in Microwave! 4 
an American Pipeline Lo. 
(with private wire-line tie-in) Here again Motorola’s broad scientific knowledge and practical ex- 
Michigan State Police ; ; di f ae 
Salis cicada: WE, eonteal perience is providing your industry, safety or defense organizations 
State of California with the best answer to practical communication requirements. 
City of Dayton 


Motorola Microwave 


s 


Communications and Electronics Division » 4545 Augusta Blvd., Chicago 51, Illinois 





In Canada: Rogers Majestic Electronics, Ltd., Toronto, Canada 


WRITE: MOTOROLA MICROWAVE—4545 AUGUSTA BLVD., CHICAGO 51, ILL. 


24 Channels — Plus 
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AIR REDUCTION COMPANY, INCORPORATED 
drnual Report 
FOR THE CALENDAR YEAR 1951 





Highlights of the 4954 Report 


Sales, up 20%, and earnings before 
taxes, up 22%, were at new highs. 

Net earnings declined 14.5%—$2.69 per 
share of common stock compared with 
$3.15 in 1950—a result of increased taxes. 

Approximately $15,000,000 was in- 
vested in new facilities during the year. 


The Company’s 139th consecutive reg- 
ular quarterly dividend was declared 
on the common stock. 

The Company issued 248,805 shares of 
4.50% cumulative preferred stock, 1951 ° 
series, convertible into common stock 
prior to December 1, 1961. 





<=) = 
AIRCO 
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Resulls of Gperation 


Sales of products and services 
Plus: Other income 

Equals: Our éotal income 

Less: Our cost of doing business 





Compensation to employees 


Materials, operating and distribution expense 


and other costs 


Depreciation on buildings, equipment, etc. 


Leaves: Profit before Federal and foreign in- 


come taxes 
Less: 


Leaves: Net profit before extraordinary charge 


and credit 
Plus: 


Less: 
on certain plant property 


Leaves: Net profit after extraordinary charge 


and credit 


‘Average number of shares of common stock out- 


standing — no par 


Earnings per share on common stock after pro- 
vision for preferred stock dividend: 


Before extraordinary charge and credit 
After extraordinary charge and credit 





AT THE FRONTIERS OF PROGRESS YOU'LL FIND.. AS 


Federal and foreign income taxes 


Profit on disposal of investments — net 


Revaluation of or net provision for loss 


1951 1950 
$118,131,075 $98,081,610 
980,380 1,260,787 
$119,111,455 $99,342,397 





$ 33,688,500 $28,124,064 


61,662,872 
3,907,779 
$_ 99,259,151 


50,664,804 
4,380,330 
$83,169,198 








$16,173,199 
7,548,196 


$ 19,852,304 
12,514,755 





7,337,549 $ 8,625,003 
1,085,635 _ 


(940,932) —_ 





7,482,252 $_ 8,625,003 








2,736,859 2,736,856 








$ 2.64 
$ 2.69 


$ 3.15 
$ 3.15 
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Divisions of Air Reduction Company, Incorporated, AIR REDUCTION SALES 
COMPANY, AIR REDUCTION PACIFIC COMPANY, AIR REDUCTION MAGNOLIA 
COMPANY . . . Industrial Gases, Welding and Cutting Equipment ® AIRCO EQUIP- 


MENT MANUFACTURING DIVISION ® NATIONAL CARBIDE COMPANY .. . 


Calcium 


Carbide and Acetylene © OHIO CHEMICAL AND SURGICAL EQUIPMENT COMPANY, 


OHIO CHEMICAL PACIFIC COMPANY... . 


Medical Gases — Apparatus — Hospital 


Equipment © PURE CARBONIC COMPANY. . . Carbonic Gas and “’Dry-Ice’” @ AIRCO 
COMPANY INTERNATIONAL . . . Export @ AIR REDUCTION CHEMICAL COMPANY 


=) 
AIRCO 


AIR REDUCTION COMPANY, INCORPORATED 
60 EAST 42nd ST., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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lower Mississippi River delta area, 
where oilmen operate in swamp and 
marine areas. But conservation officials 


and local operators are tackling the . 


problem of laying marine gathering 
lines and setting up offshore gas-com- 
pressor stations. In one area last fall, 
Gulf, Tide Water, Texaco and the Wil- 
liam Helis estate put into action a wide- 
spread system whereby 50 million 
cubic feet of natural gas that was being 
flared each day’ is now being conserved, 
This system ties in with a broader net- 
work of pipelines which connect delta 
gas sources with New Orleans. 

To put a dollar value on oil well gas 
produced concurrently with oil is diffi- 
cult. Latest figure for the value of gas 
given by the U. S. Bureau of Mines was 
6.3 cents per thousand cubic feet in 
1949. However, this figure includes ap- 
proximately 50% of gas well gas which 
is usually priced higher, since it does 
not require the high-pressure treatment 
needed to break down oil well gas. 

The rapid rate of drilling since War 
II has made it impossible to plan and 
build processing plants as rapidly as 
fields are discovered and developed. 
Some notion of a field’s reserves is a 
necessary prelude to planning a plant, 
and reserve figures have been con- 
stantly revised upward. But operators 
are alert to possibilities, as seen by the 
recent development in Texas’ Dollar- 
hide field. 

While active development was being 
carried out in Dollarhide, it was ap- 
parent that the casinghead gas produc- 
tion would be substantial. So the field 
operators teamed up to build a gaso- 
line plant to process the casinghead 
gas, even before the field’s reserves 
were “proved.” Eventually, the gas flare 
in America’s gulf bays and deserts may 
be a rarity. 


FUNSTON ON SEC 


BeroreE Congress’ SEC investigators 
last month New York Stock Exchange 
president G. Keith Funston had big 
words of praise for the agency, only 
small words of complaint. 

SEC activities, he conceded, have 
not curbed trading volume and the laws 
it administers are eminently desirable. 
Yet, however likeable regulations have 
been, the Big Board’s big boss could 
see room for several improvements. 

Tall, youthful Funston contended the 
six months’ holding period for long: 
term capital gains impairs market li- 
quidity, deters trading that might other- 
wise be made. He would cut it to 
three months. “It is not the favored 
few who are interested in this. Out 
figures indicate the average man is able 
to use the capital gains provision very 
effectively.” ’ 

Before stepping down the Exchanges 
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EARNINGS $6. 78 per share—exceeded those 


of ¢ any previous year and were 16.7 per cent over 1950. 





' of 135.4 million barrels of refined 


iinet owe 


products were highest in the Company’s history— 
16 per cent above 1950 volume. 












bo i. _— bess , August, 1951, 
mi saelea the completion of the mend year of the 
Company's Production Expansion Program with in- 
creases in production well ahead of schedule. During 
this two-year period daily average net domestic crude 
oil production increased approximately 26,000 barrels, 
or 33 per cent. 








STATEMENT OF CONSOLIDATED INCOME 











1951 1950 
Gross Operating Income $808,982,202 | $678,877,156 
Costs and Expenses 690,943,322 581,460,342 
Operating Income $118,038,880 | $ 97,416,814 
Other Income 7,193,076 7,057,194 
Other Deductions 6,083,466 5,180,862 





$119,148,490 | $ 99,293,146 
Provision for Federal Income 




















In 1951 Sinclair topped its previous records in earnings, 
sales and production, and completed the second an 4 
of its expansion program. Here are salient facts from our 
M 1951 Annual Report: 


and Excess Profits Taxes 37,250,000 | 29,100,000 CORPORATION 
Net income $81,898,490 | $ 70,193,146 SINCLAIR OIL BUILDING 
600 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. A 





Sinclair reports 


a Record Year 


of Accomplishment 








domestic refineries processed 
129, 759, 265 hesrels of crude—17 per cent more than 
1950 and approximately 36.4 per cent more than 1949. 





_ delivered 127,925,681 barrels 

’ of crude or an increase of 30 per cent and 38,881,812 
barrels of refined products or 11 per cent more than 
last year. 


tt ADDITION a new pipeline from Okla- 


retin to East Chicago, Ind. was started . . . Volume 
transported by Company owned or chi ead tankship 
was up 20 per cent . . . Almost 2,000 new dealer 
accounts were acquired . . . New refining facilities 
authorized at Houston will double the plant’s capacity 
for defense products now in short supply. 




















SINCLAIR OIL 
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pilot had a few more suggestions. 
While the law allows exchanges the 
right of appeal only from an “order,” 
the SEC relies on “rules and regula- 
tions,” from which there is no appeal, 
to control market practices. The agency, 
believes Funston, should be compelled 
to issue “orders.” Written offers of se- 
curities by means of a simple summary 
prospectus should be permitted. Secur- 
ities of friendly countries with registra- 
tion requirements similar to ours should 
be exempted from U.S. registration. 
Fingering a flaw in bureaucratic 
thinking, the one-time college head 
pleasantly pointed out “it is ridiculous” 


tc demand a prospectus for one whole 
year after a new issue, especially when 
old shares of the company have been 
outstanding for years.. For issuing ad- 
ditional securities, a firm’s 30-day regis- 
tration waiting time should be slashed 
to ten days. 

Funston’s hardest criticism in meas- 
ured words was against the present 
75% margin requirement, i.e., the 
amount of cash an investor must put 
down when buying stock on credit. 
Strict credit control since 1933 has 
limited margin accounts among NYSE 
members to lust year’s 155,345 where 
there were 1.4 -villion in 1929. The 





Highlights of a Busy Year... 


his Company’s Annual Report for the year 1951 has been submitted 
in pamphlet form to our 27,532 stockholders and 3,479 employees, 
and in advertisements such as this to 440,000 customers. 


Herewith we present condensed Income Statements and Balance Sheets 


for 1951 and 1950. 


March 18, 1952 








Gross Revenues 


Depreciation . . 
Other Deductions . 
Net Income before Taxes 
Taxes ; c ; : 
' Per Share of Stock . 
Income Balance. : ; 
{ Per Share of Stock . 
Dividends. ‘ ‘ ; 
' Per Share of Stock . 
Balance for Surplus 


Plant Investment 
5 Current Assets 
Miscellaneous 


Capital Stock and Premium 
Earned Surplus 

Bonds and Notes . 
Current Liabilities . 
Depreciation Reserve 
Miscellaneous 











INCOME STATEMENTS (Condensed) 


Expenses: Operation and Maintenance 


BALANCE SHEETS (Condensed) 


BOSTON EDISON 








COMPANY 
Tuomas G. DIGNAN 
President 
1951 1950 
$74,446,283 $69,335,041 
40,334,441 37,603,418 
6,636,642 6,371,650 
2,493,216 2,928,739 
24,981,984 22,431,234 
17,190,387 14,704,582 
$6.96 $5.96 
7,791,597 7,726,652 
$3.16 $3.13 
6,912,237 6,912,237 
$2.80 $2.80 
$ 879,360 $ 814,415 


ASSETS 
Dec. 31,1951 Dec. 31,1950 





$265,230,494  $249,847,507 
28,838,635 26,458,376 
828,860 1,486,038 
$294,897,989  $277,791,921 
LIABILITIES 
$102,822,347 $102,822,347 
11,497,791 10,618,431 
83,528,000 84,290,000 
23,233,443 11,148,735 
71,773,378 66,625,517 
2,043,030 2,286,891 





$294,897,989 $277,791,921 














BOSTON EDI SON COM PANY 















law, said Funston, is “discriminatingly 
severe’ when stacked up to 33 1/3% 
terms for automobiles, 15% for appli- 
ances and 10% to 50% on housing, 
In Funston’s considered judgment, “All 
credit requirements should be treated 
in the same manner.” 


C&S TAKEOFF 


Investors worriedly watching most air- 
lines climb a rising cost beam last 
month spied little $11.4 million Chi- 
cago & Southern break into a flight 
path all its own. Last year’s domestic 
operations trimmed revenue ton-mile 
costs from 1950's 62.25c to 59.246, 
Similar international performance costs 
plummeted to 85.82c from 98.28c. As 
January-February traffic swelled 33% at 
home and 17% abroad, president Sidney 
A. Stewart’s 1951 settlement for a 58c- 
a-mile domestic mail rate looked prof- 
itable. 

So that the air-minded could watch it 
better, high flying C&S moved to the 
Big Board last week from the Curb 
where it sold at 13—5.8 times 195] 
earnings. 


FORWARD LOOK 


MinNEsOTA Mining & Manufacturing’s 
Scottish, scotch tape maker William L. 
McKnight pushed his company’s sales 
from 1932’s $3.5 million to last year's 
$170.1 million by anticipating tomor- 
row’s demand (see Forses, Nov. 1, 
1951, p.20). Last month he looked 
forward again. 

Well-heeled but still thrifty at 65, 
McKnight realistically reasoned: “I am 
advised that upon my death a very 
substantial amount of my stock would 
have to be sold” to pay taxes. Rather 
than let a quickie post mortem sale 
hammer down the price of MM&M 
common, chairman Will “with deep re 
gret” prepared to sell a block (about 
20%) of his 703,030 share family hold- 
ings. Total outstanding is 7.9 million 
shares. With this foresight, McKnight 
will likely get somewhere near MM- 
&M’s recent 40, where the stock is sell- 
ing at a forward-looking 20.8 times 
1951 earnings. 


UNCLAIMED 
$25 MILLION 


In WasHINGTON last month SEC chait- 
man Donald C. Cook announced $25 
million in new securities of about 200 
reorganized companies are unclaimed. 
By publishing a list of recently re 
formed firms, the agency urged owners 
to swap superseded certificates for new 
ones before time limits expire. Cook’ 
object: “to help investors realize every 
last dollar . . . in these corporate reor 
ganizations.” 
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GUARANTEED HEATING 


Holland Furnace Company was one of the earliest to blaze 
the trail for warm air heating, which today is accepted as 
the normal way of heating the nation’s homes. This role of 
pioneer has persisted throughout Holland’s history, with 
more firsts to its credit than can be found anywhere else 
in the heating industry. 


Holland Furnace Company has always dealt directly with 
the home, guaranteeing its products and heating results, and 
meeting the full responsibility for customer satisfaction. It 
is the only manufacturer in the heating industry which is 
set up nationally, through upwards of 600 direct factory 
branches, to directly perform and guarantee its installations 
and services. 


Holland Furnace Company has some 14,000,000 customers 
to point to as the criterion of its success. Across the length 
and breadth of the land, it is customary for people, when 
they think of heating, to think of Holland. 


HOLLAND FURNACE COMPANY 


HOLLAND, MICHIGAN 


WORLD’S LARGEST INSTALLERS OF FURNACES 
MAKING WARM FRIENDS SINCE 1903 
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WALL STREET 





(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 13) 





Fahnstock & Co. and Edgar Ehrenthal 
of Ladenburg Thalmann & Co. 

A recent compilation of how new is- 
sues offered in the first quarter are 
faring shows they are doing nicely, 
thank you. Of ten new bond flotations, 
only one at the end of the quarter was 
selling below offering price—Louisville 
Gas & Electric. Among the commons, 
only one out of a dozen slipped: Mon- 
santo Chemical. Only the preferreds 
didn’t do too well. Of eight new issues 
four, Atlas Plywood, Kaiser Aluminum 
& Chemical, American Bosch, and Con- 
solidated Grocers, have tumbled. 

Wall Streeters are cheering the SEC’s 
recent announcement that $25 million 
worth of stocks and bonds in about 
200 companies may soon become 
worthless because, in most cases, the 
old securities should have been turned 
in for new issues before stated dead- 
lines. Evidently the owners haven't 
caught on. This confirms the Street’s 
everlasting stand that fortfolios must 
constantly be reviewed. 


Who’s to know? 

The Street is watching Atlas Corpo- 
ration. It’s said that a merger between 
Atlantic Refining and Sunray Oil is not 


beyond the realm of possibility. It was 
Atlas that married Sunray and Barns- 
dall, remember? 

The Street is watching Capital Ad- 
ministration, an investment trust that 
has a break-up value of $41 to $42 
before reserves. Reason: It’s controlled 
by Tri-Continental Corporation which 
may make another merger offer soon. 
Of the trust’s holdings, 20% are in oils. 

The Street still expects great things 
from Transamerica despite the Federal 
Reserve Board order that it dispose of 
all its bank holdings except Bank of 
America. It’s pointed out that nothing 
will be done before a long legal battle 
is waged. The recent price slip is said 
to be purely psychological, for Trans- 
america's assets are certain to contain 
such “hidden value” as 200,000 acres 
of potential oil land, and substantially 
more than indicated book value for its 
insurance interests. Assets are regarded 
as highly marketable. 

The Street is watching the narrowing 
of differential between stock and bond 
yields. Last year common stock yields 
averaged about 120% higher than 
bonds. Now the difference is only about 
70%. This has been a strong stimulus 
to the stock market, but equities will 
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This advertisement is neither an offer to sell nor a Solicitation of offers to buy any of these securities. 
The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


400,000 Shares 


_Arizona Public Service 
Company 


Common Stock 


$5 Par Value 


Price $12.75 per share 


Copies of the. Prospectus may be obtained from any of the several underwriters, 
including the undersigned, only in States in which such underwriters are qualified to 
act as dealers in securities and in which the Prospectus may legally be distributed. 


Stone & Webster Securities Corporation 


March 26, 1952 
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Refsnes, Ely, Beck & Co. 


Dean Witter & Co. 

















become less desirable to conservative 
investors if they cease to offer the wide 
differential over bond yields that has 
consistently prevailed during the last 
ten years or so. 


Lunch hour tit-bits: 

Why resist 10 shares of a stock sell- 
ing at 193 and then buy 100 shares of 
a dead stock selling at 20? Commission 
is cheaper on the higher-priced issue. 

You'll always find someone confident 
that this bull market’s still just a babe- 
in-arms. Those are the chaps that wax 
statistical over coffee and their patter 
goes thus: Current bull market, under- 
way since "49, has only advanced 70% 
compared with 128% for the 1942-46 
surge; 378% in 1932-87 and 495% in 
1921-29. Also, it’s only 33 months old 
compared with 50 to 96 months in 
three previous advances and the per- 
centage rate of gain has been consid- 
erably smaller. As if these statistics 
weren't enough, these “analysts” then 
drag out all the standard indices, popv- 
lation growth, gain in national income, 
public and private debt, rate of indus- 
trial production, etc., ad infinitum. 
What they don’t mention: mounting 
tax loads. 


Hope springs eternal: 

Wall Street hasn’t given up hope 
for the oft-promised “TV thaw.” In 
this connection broadcasting company 
equities are favored by some over TV 
manufacturers on the basis that manv- 
facturers’ shares have already climbed 
on the prospect of higher earnings 
from greater 1952 electronics volume. 
The Canyon also anticipates a boost in 
cigaret prices, although cigaret execu- 
tives themselves pooh-pooh the possi- 
bility. As a result cigaret company 
equities are gaining favor. On a histori- 
cal basis these issues are reasonably 
priced in relation to earnings and divi- 
dends. 

There’s to be a new NYSE movie, 4 
cartoon in technicolor which will re 
place the staid documentary “Money 
At Work.” 

Nor has Mr. Funston given up hope 
for lower margins and a shortening of 
the capital tax gains period. His recent 
pleas fell dead so far as the Streets 
concerned. They aren’t sure that lower 
margins would really yield more cus 
tomers—or should. There is little margm 
trading now and Wall Street doesnt 
believe the present crop of buyers want 
credit. And re a-shorter capital gains 
period, the financial community doesnt 
expect a new tax bill this year. Its 
hoped that a three-month rather than 
the present six-month period may come 
in ’53. After all, Wall Streeters say; 
such a move was “all but in the ba 
just before Korea. 
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CONTINENTAL OIL COMPANY 





Reports for 1951 


COMPANY OPERATIONS 


During the past four years the manage- 
ment of Continental Oil Company has 
been actively developing long range, 
coordinated programs to achieve the 
following objectives: (1) materially 
increase Continental’s crude oil produc- 
tive capacity, (2) expand its sales of 
refined products through station and 
jobber channels and concentrate this 
sales expansion in the most profitable 
areas, (3) modernize its refineries and 
enlarge their capacities in areas of 
profitable marketing operations, and 
(4) integrate efficient transportation fa- 
cilities into the pattern of its activities. 

Capital expenditures incurred in 1951 
to further these programs aggregated 
$88.7 million and were more than 
double similar expenditures of $43.7 
million for the year 1950. The differ- 
ence between the two figures, amount- 
ing to $45.0 million, represented an 
additional drain on funds generated 
from the Company’s operations. 

Expansion of crude oil producing 
Capacity is the most important part of 
the Company’s integrated programs, 
both as regards future earnings and the 
amount of immediate capital outlays. 
Development of this phase was intensi- 
fied in 1951. Expenditures made during 
the year to find crude oil and gas 
reserves and develop production reached 
alltime highs in every category. Total 
expenditures for these purposes, includ- 
ing both capital and expense items, 
increased from $44.7 million in 1950 
to $79.5 million in 1951. 

The results of these expenditures 
are gratifying. Preliminary calculations 
indicate that additions made to under- 
ground crude reserves during the year 
substantially exceeded withdrawals. 
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FINANCIAL 
Net Earnings: Total 
Per Share* 
Dividends: Total 
Per Share* 


Capital Expenditures 
Intangible Development Costs 
Charged to Earnings 


OPERATING (Barrels Daily) 
Net Crude Oil Production 
Refinery Runs 
Sales of Refined Products 


* For comparative purposes, 





Moreover, at the end of the year the 
Company’s producing capacity exceeded 
actual production by approximately 
35,000 barrels daily. 

Continental’s net crude oil produc- 
tion for the year 1951. averaged 114,551 
barrels daily and showed an increase 
of 13.4% over the average rate of 
101,029 barrels daily in 1950. 

New highs were reached during 1951 
in manufacturing and marketing oper- 
ations. Crude oil runs to stills averaged 
102,123 barrels per day, an increase of 
6.7% over the previous peak established 
in 1950. The Company’s sales of refined 
products totaled 1.8 billion gallons. 
The volume of sales through station 
and jobber outlets showed. a gain of 
9.9°% over the previous year. 

Despite the high rates of output 
achieved during 1951, net earnings of 
the Company were slightly lower than 
in 1950. This was due largely to an 
increase of $13.7 million in the costs of 
drilling new wells (so-called intangible 
development costs). Continental has 
consistently followed the accounting 
practice of reserving in full, through a 
charge to earnings, all intangible de- 
velopment costs as they are incurred. 


HIGHLIGHTS OF OPERATIONS —1951 -1950 


1951 1950 
$41,292,692 $42,406,666 
$4.25 $4.36 
$24,291,418 $24,186,415 
$2.50 $2.50 
$88,747,961 $43,725,282 
$33,073,072 $19,356,587 
114,551 101,029 
102,123 95,669 
119,703 110,872 


share earnings and dividends for 1950 and 1951 have 
been adjusted to reflect the share-forrshare stock distribution made in June 1951. 
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GENERAL COMMENTS 


It is incumbent upon the American 
petroleum industry that it not only 
be able to meet expected increases in 
current demand, but also be prepared 
to handle any emergency. There is 
every reason to believe that this nation 
will be assured an adequate supply of 
liquid fuels, provided that the economic 
incentives which enabled the oil in- 
dustry to achieve its present record 
remain unimpaired. 


CONTINENTAL OIL COMPANY 





April 15, 1952 





A copy of the 1951 Annual Report to stockholders, giving further information 
on the Company’s operations, will be sent without charge upon request addressed 
to Continental Oil Company, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, New- York. 
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Wait BRITISH COLUMBIA Cauda 


Enjoy a British Columbia holiday in 1952. 
Drive on fine uncrowded highways to holiday 
spots high in the mountains or on sheltered 
Pacific beaches. Relox on a lazy, tuxury 
cruise through the famous “Inside Passage” 
along the beoutiful British Columbia coast. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA GOVERNMENT 


TRAVEL BUREAU, VICTORIA, B.C. 
FB-48 








INDUSTRIAL 
OPPORTUNITIES 
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5 Modern plants and build- 

% ings suitable for heavy or light 

* manufacturing—warehouse 
facilities and adaptable build- 
ings now for sale or lease. 
Fourteen plants in large and 
small towns now on list. 


For information on plants, 
sites, facilities, labor supply, 
etc. write 

Dept. I-1 
BUSINESS RESEARCH 
AND DEVELOPMENT 


State Capitol — St. Paul, Minn. 








To reach the TOPS 
FORBES is TOPS 





NEW IDEAS 





“When You Hear The Signal .. .” 

No signal is needed to know the time 
any time, say the makers of the new 
“round-the-clock” electric time piece, 
which consists of an allegedly breakage- 
resistant glass dome (6%” in diameter, 


_. Bey 


4%” high) beneath which rotate three 
golden bands, burned ceramically into 
the glass, showing seconds, minutes, 
and hours. The clock’s Hansen AC 
motor has a one-year guarantee (Shev- 
lo, Inc., 160 East 38th St., New York 
16, N.Y.). 


Golfers’ Gimmick 
A. E. Peterson Mfg. Co. has devel- 
oped a new gadget known as Folda- 
Fairway, designed to help the golfer 
practice up on his shots. Allegedly set 
up in five minutes, indoors or out, the 
driving range registers both distance 











and accuracy of practice shots. Instruc- 
tion book included (A. E. Peterson 
Mfg. Co., Glendale, Calif.). 


Fly-magni fier 
To alleviate tedious tying of flies, a 
fly box with a built-in 3% power lens 
has come onto the market. Fisherman 
simply clips box to shirt front, looks 
through glass which magnifies flies for 











easier ties. Tray and magnifier fold 
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compactly when not in use (Ediroy 
Products Co., 480 Lexington Ave., New 
York, N.Y.). 


Bumber Seat 
For those relentless sport fans who 
must see the game to the bitter end, 
come rain or shine, there’s a new im- 
ported “umbrella seat”—an umbrella for 
rain, a seat for shine—a two-in-one um- 


brella with a rustless shaft seat rod 
and folding handle seat, measuring 29 
inches and available in bright multi 
color combinations (Alex Taylor & Co., 
Inc., 22 East 42nd St., New York 17, 
N.Y.). 





YOU CAN influence others with 
your thinking! Learn to impress 
others favorably—get across your 


ideas. Let the Rosicrucians show 
you how to use the power of miné 
For free book write Scribe E.V.M. 





The ROSICRUCIANS (AMORC) . 


San Jose, California 
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Year-end report shows an increase of 
50,000 tons over 1950; $120 million 


invested in new plant facilities last year. 





Noting an urgent demand for aluminum and the ex- 
pansion of production facilities as the major forces affect- 
ing the company in 1951, Aluminium Limited reported 
production and sales of aluminum products at the high- 
est levels since 1944. 


This was made known in the company’s annual report to 
its 11,500 stockholders. 


In Canada, the U. S. and the United Kingdom, where 88% 
of the Canadian production was marketed, government direc- 
tives: channeled a‘large percentage of the available aluminum 
into essential defense uses. 


Ingot production at maximum 


Production of primary aluminum by all the company’s sub- 
sidiaries and affiliated companies was at maximum attainable 
levels in 1951, the company reported. Shipments of alumi- 
num in all forms by fully owned subsidiaries of Aluminium 
Limited totalled 477,000 tons. 


Production was increased from 396,000 tons to 446,000 
tons by smelters in Quebec Province operated by its prin- 
cipal producer, Aluminum Company of Canada, and by the 
reopening of Alcan’s 35,000-ton smelter at Beauharnois, P. Q. 


$360 million expansion under way 


The current Quebec power and ingot expansion, when com- 
pleted, is expected to increase production to approximately 
550,000 tons of aluminum ingot per year. Another potential 
550,000-ton, longer range project has been started in British 
Columbia, the report said. Under construction is the first of 
a series of smelting and hydroelectric facilities which can 
ultimately provide 1,600,000 of firm horsepower. 


First production of aluminum from the British Columbia 
plant is planned for early 1954. Expenditures in Quebec 
and on the first phase of the British Columbia expansion are 
estimated at $305 million. Other new mining and processing 
installations are being constructed in Jamaica, French West 
Africa, British Guiana and elsewhere. 

The 1951 expenditure on the over-all program was $120 
million. The over-all plant-expansion program, 1951-1954 
inclusive, is estimated at $360 million. 


In the years to come— 


Look to CANADA for more aluminum 


April 15, 1952 





1951 Canadian aluminum output 
at 446,000 tons—7-year high! 








CANADIAN ALUMINUM: 
“Packaged Power’ 


The amount of electricity needed to produce one ton 
of aluminum would supply all the electrical require- 
ments of the average American home for 10 years. 

Canada, however, is most favorably endowed with 
hydroelectric resources, a cheap source of power. It 
has a potential of 55 million horsepower, only a quar- 
ter of which is now developed. And the most compact 
form in which these power resources can be exported 
is in aluminum—truly “packaged power.” 

Such exports help Canada pay for a large volume 
of purchases from the U. S. and other nations—and in 
addition, permit these nations to use their own more 
limited electricity resources for other needs. 

Thus by importing Canadian aluminum, other man- 
ufacturing industries requiring electricity can provide 
a livelihood to thousands more than production of 
aluminum ingot can hope to employ. 


ALUMINIUM LIMITED 


Highlights from the 1951 Annual Report 
(In Canadian Dollars) 


1951 1950 

Total Sales........... $284,000,000. . . .$227,000,000 
Depreciation......... 28,000,000*... 14,000,000 
RR ccc neevenewnea 36,000,000.... 26,000,000 
a 29,000,000*... 33,000,000 
Dividends........... 14,000,000.... 13,000,000 
Common shares plus 

RIND ech cwe cae sos 200,000,000. ... 160,000,000 


Operating Results per Share 


(based on shares now outstanding) 








1951 1950 
OE TOGO. on cacececceeseene fe $ 7.97 
ee ee 2 ie 3.49 
ee i ee 6.40 

$22.59 $17.86 


*Normal and accelerated depreciation amounting to 
$12,717,283 on facilities under construction in Canada, as 
allowed under the Canadian Income Tax Act, had the 
effect of reducing net profit after taxes by $6,918,202. 
Other depreciation in 1951 amounted to $14,863,341. 


Copies of the annual report may be obtained from: 


ALUMINIUM LIMITED 
) uly 
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1951—-ANOTHER 





RECORD YEAR 


... Ut SETUING 





The Beneficial 
Loan System in 1951 extended more 
financial assistance to families than 
ever before, by making 1,453,490 
small loans totaling $430,760,725. 
These loans, averaging $297, were 
used mainly to pay off pre-existing 
debts—not for the production or dis- 
tribution of goods—and therefore 
had little if any inflationary effect. 
Keeping the family in business 


family 


through times of temporary finan- 
cial stress is the business of the Bene- 
ficial Loan System. 


1951 net earnings of Beneficial 
Loan Corporation and subsidiaries 
amounted to $12,479,331, setting the 
seventh consecutive yearly record, 
compared with $9,967,255 for the 
previous year. After payment of 
dividends on Preferred Stock, this is 





Seven 


equivalent to $3.80 per share on 
3,222,293 shares of Common Stock 
outstanding December 31, 1951, 
compared with $3.08 per share on 
3,091,364 shares outstanding at the 
end of 1950. Cash dividends of $2.00 
per common share were paid in 
1951, as against $1.75 per share in 
1950. In addition, a 5 per cent Com- 
mon Stock Dividend was declared 
Dec. 3, 1951 and paid Jan. 31, 1952. 
























































BENEFICIAL LOAN CORPORATION AND SUBSIDIARIES _During the year Instalment 
] AMOUNT OF YEAR-END CONSOLIDATED | PERCOMMON SHARE | OUTSTANDING Notes Receivable increased by 
YEAR | LOANS MADE NOTES OUTSTANDING NET INCOME EARNINGS CASH DIVS. | COMMON SHARES $42,987,319 and at the year- 
1930 | $ 66,012,556 | $ 38,706,865 | $5,331,294 | $ 2.32 | $ 1.50 | 2,014,300 | ¢nd exceeded a quarter of a 
1935 78,948,881 52,952,489 | 5,574,292 2.21 1.50 | 2,173,394 | billion dollars. These notes 
1940 | 141,488,729 77,730,631 | 6,431,382 2.61 1.85 | 2,314,989 represented 1,118,131 accounts 
1945 | 141,839,884 69,244,134 .| 4,589,307 2.11 1.20 | 2,000,000 | with an average unpaid bal- 
1946 | 180,882,354 | 104,894,284 | 5,563,343 2.25 1.50 | 2,383,100 | ance of $224. Growth in total 
1947 | 203,995,077 | 118,092,186 | 6,431,432 2.56 | 1.50| 2,383,100 | assets was $49,935,997. Capital 
1948 | 229,041,935 | 134,503,123 | 8,012,503 3.14 | 1.65a| 2,383,100 | Stock and Surplus increased 
1949 | 261,077,869 | 151,189,179 | 8,264,030 2.76 1.50b| 2,728,208 by $6,535,002 to a total of 
1950 | 316,390,109 | 207,494,743 | 9,967,255 3.08 1.75 | 3,091,364 | $81,173,145. 
1951 | 430,760,725 | 250,482,062 | 12,479,331 | 3.80 2.00-| 3,222,293 yo 
a Plus dividen in Com Stock of Continental Motor Coach Lines, Inc., paid in 1949. Beats ° 
b A ncaa 1 per aah a cee 9 smal and — increased by 87 during the 
c Plus dividend of 5 per cent in Common Stock of Company declared in 1951 and paid in 1952. year and now totals 713—with 
Years 1945 through 1948 include operations of motor corrier subsidiaries di d of in lotter year. a . u 
652 located in the United 
CONDENSED CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET, DECEMBER 31, 1951 States and 61 in Canada. Of 
Ancate Liabilities these, 575 offices use the name 
Cash $ 28,786,532 Loans Payable $ 46,832,900 Personal Finance Company 
Federal Income Taxes 9,304,758 ; k 
were ssiiiutiines aseeides tamale 4.116.488 and 90 use Commonwealth 
ress re: Employees’ Thrift Accounts ___ 6,850,215 Loan Company. 
Sor Losses 13,186,978 237,295,084 Total Current Liabilities $ 67,104,361 
% Se Long Term Debt 119,878,000 
Accounts Receivable ___ 166,139 | Deferred Income, Etc. 4,021,284 : 
Total Current Assets $266,247,755 Minority Interests 4,027,025 A copy of the Company’s com- 
Other Assets and Deferred Charges 9,956,060 Capital Stock and Surplus 81,173,145 plete Annual Report for 1951 
TOTAL $276,203,815 TOTAL $276,203,815 will be furnished upon request. 
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WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


The information contained herein should be read in conjunction with the financial statements and notes appearing in the 1951 Annual Report to Stockholders 
which contains the certificate of Messrs. Haskins & Sells, Certified Public Accountants. This advertisement is published solely for the purpose of prov! 4 
information. It is not intended for use in connection with any sale or purchase of, or any offer or solicitation of an offer to buy or sell, any securiti¢ 
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ARE THE many millions of frugal families and 
individuals who have self-sacrificed to save money 
and invest it in the shares of companies scooping 
in unreasonably high dividends? 

Are the employees of these same enterprises 
being denied reasonable remuneration? 

The answer in both cases is No. 

The popular verdict, after the two World Wars, 
was “Victory was won by oil.” If a third World 
War should be precipitated—which God forbid!— 
oil would again be crucially important. 

Admittedly, our oil entrepreneurs have fared 
well in recent years. They have led the world in 
exploring new fields. To achieve overwhelming 
world leadership in oil, well-nigh incomprehensible 
millions and billions have been invested by our 
incomparably able, aggressive, daring manage- 
ments. 

Latest authoritative statistics reveal that in the 
whole broad field of manufacturing an average of 
$11,000 is invested for each worker employed. But 
in petroleum processing the figure is almost three 
times that, namely, $32,200. 

Fortunately, America’s oil enterprisers have 
proved able to attract necessary capital. 

For a quarter of a century Congress has repeat- 
edly endorsed permitting the holder of an oil- 
producing property who, of course, is selling off 
his assets when he sells his oil, to treat as depre- 
ciation for tax purposes 27% per cent of his gross 
or 50 per cent of his net income, whichever is less. 
Today agitation is fermenting that this law should 
be repealed, largely on the basis that oil profits 
are abnormal. 

Chairman George V. Holton, of Socony-Vacuum, 
very timely and properly, notifies stockholders: 


To eliminate or reduce the depletion allowance 
would result in one, if not both, of the following con- 
sequences: (a) The price of crude oil would rise to 
compensate for the loss of the allowance and so result 
in higher prices of products to the consumer. (b) The 
rate of discovery of new reserves would decline, a 
fact that could be disastrous for our economy which 
depends on petroleum products for 56 per cent of its 
mechanical and heat energy, and for our armed forces 
which are almost 100 per cent dependent on petroleum 
products for mobility. 


Appropos of union demands that oil wages be 
boosted, Mr. Holton observes: 





Are dividends too high? 


Truman’s exit encouraging 







The leaders of certain national unions, both in the 
petroleum and other industries, have recently been 
giving wide publicity to theories with which we can- 
not agree. Unions can, of course, take concerted action 
if they wish, because they are the one segment of our 
economy which has been granted immunity under the 
anti-monopoly laws. These union leaders say that cor- 
porations are making extremely high earnings, that 
the stockholders are faring too well, and that labor 
is entitled to a share (although I have never heard 
it hinted that labor should share in any losses). There- 
fore, they argue that a substantial increase in wages is 
justified even beyond the ceilings established by the 
Government-appointed Wage Stabilization Board. 

We feel strongly that after the employee has been 
fairly paid, any profits, whether large or small, which 
remain after applying necessary amounts to mainten- 
ance and expansion, should be reserved for distribu- 
tion to the owners of the business. . . . 

Another round of wage increases would mean an- 
other rise in the cost of living and the inflationary 
spiral begins all over again. The wage earner is not 


helped by inflation, and those living on fixed incomes 


are much worse off. 
With that reasoning I cordially agree. 


Truman’s Exit Encouraging 


President Truman’s announced retirement should 
be interpreted as encouraging to business—and 
should be hailed by thoughtful labor leaders. 

I shudder to think what the fate of America 
would be were we condemned to shoulder the 
incalculable cost of four more years of the mis- 
named Fair Deal. 

I look for the election of General Eisenhower 
as our next President. 

While this publication has had occasion to criti- 
cize Defense Mobilizer Charles E. Wilson, it com- 
mends rather than condemns him for parting com- 
pany with President Truman under the circum- 
stances which prompted this action. As a realistic 
industrialist Mr. Wilson grasps as Harry Truman, 
no business man, does not, the menace to America 
another stiff round of inflation would inevitably 
prove. 

Our social-economic-political outlook has under- 


gone improvement. 
















WV W hat 


Every Investor 
Should Know 
about his 
Investments... 


This isn’t all you should know by any 
means. But we find that any number 
of people have trouble even with these 
fundamental, questions about their in- 
vestments. 





For instance... 


®@ Can you list the stocks you own. . 
the number of shares . . . the prices 
you paid? And how about bonds? 


@ Do you know what your investment: 
are worth today . . . what dividends 
they pay . .. whether they return you 
3%, 5%, 7%, or what? 


@ Would you say your program is specu- 
lative, conservative, or a mixture of 


both? Should it be? 


@ Is your investment objective capital 
appreciation, liberal dividends, or pro- 
tection of capital? 


@ Are you sure the securities you own 
really suit that objective . . . are the 
best that are currently available? 


@ Have you checked during the past six 
months on the performance of these 
companies—their recent financial rec- 
ord, their prospects for the future? 

If you’re not sure of the answers—and 
want to be—perhaps we can help. 


Our Research Department will be 
glad to review your present invest- 
ments, mail you an orderly, objective, 
and easy-to-read analysis of just what 
your program looks like to us. 

There’s no charge for this service, 
no obligation. 

If you think it might help, simply 


write to— 


WALTER A. SCHOLL, Investment Inquiries 


MERRILL LYNCH, 
PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 97 Cities 




















INVESTMENT POINTERS 








FoR SOME TIME the market obviously 
has been one of selectivity. I beleve 
that this trend will continue, at least 
for a while. 

Among stocks which appear attrac- 
tive at prevailing prices: 

Lion Oil in recent years has shown 
marked expansion in the petrochemical 
field and further expansion is planned. 
Chemicals now being manufactured in- 
clude anhydrous ammonia, used agricul- 
turally and industrially, nitrogen ferti- 
lizer solutions, and ammonium nitrate 
from natural gas. Revenues from this 
source are already accounting for an 
important part of the company’s total 
income. If such progress continues, it 
is expected that the company’s chemi- 
cal business will eventually surpass 
“other business,” which now consists of 
the producing, refining, and retailing 
of petroleum products. 

Current reserves of crude oil and 
natural gas are substantial. Incidentally, 
Lion’s lease holdings in the Williston 
Basin total 750,000 acres. 

The company’s recent financial state- 
ment shows much progress during last 
year. Debt was trimmed from $25 mil- 
lion to $23.75 million. Working capital 
rose from $14.6 million to $26.5 mil- 
lion. Cash items were increased $6.6 
million. Net worth has increased sixtold 
since 1940. There is only one class ot 
stock—2,690,861 shares of common. 

Earnings and dividends have shown 
steady improvement, having risen from 
26 cents a share in 1940 to $5.90 a 
share in 1950. Earnings last year were 
$4.37 a share; 1952 earnings are ex- 
pected to be around the $5 level. Divi- 
dends, which have been paid each year 
since 1936, totaled $2 last year. The 
present quarterly rate is 50 cents. An 
increase would not be surprising. 

For the last year or so the stock has 
been in a very narrow range—between 
87 and 46. It has refused to go down 
when the market itself was weak. Pres- 
ent price, 43. 

Exploration activities in the Williston 
Basin, an increase in the demand for 
natural gas, a large interest in the new 
petrochemical industry which is ex- 
pected to show tremendous expansion 
in the years ahead, excellent finances, 
and aggressive management, all lead 
me to believe that Lion Oil offers a 
splendid opportunity for those inter- 
ested in appreciation plus a decent re- 
turn. 

Philco Corporation, “famous for qual- 





ity the world over” is a leading manu- 
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Four attractiye stocks 


by JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 


facturer of television receivers (one of 
the best in the business), radios, re. 
frigerators, freezers, air conditioners, 
electric ranges, and military and indus. 
trial electronics. Management has done 
an excellent job; for years, they have 
concentrated on research and engineer- 
ing, from which many new ideas and 
services have been developed. 

One phase in which Philco and other 
electronic companies have been work- 
ing is the development of transitors. 
The transitor was brought out by the 
Bell Laboratories in 1948. Its average 
size is about one-half of an inch square, 
It is capable of performing nearly all 
the functions of an ordinary vacuum 
tube, such as that used in radios or TV 
sets. Its possibilities are apparently un- 
limited, and over a period of time could 
contribute handsomely to the conm- 
pany’s earning power. 

In addition, Philco is also engaged 
in advanced research in radar, missiles, 
etc., for the Government, microwave 
television and communication relay sys- 
tems, and the development of color 
television. The company is planning 
further expansion this year. When com- 
pleted, there will be 25 manufacturing 
plants. 

Sales last year were the second-larg- 
est in the company’s history. Earnings 
were $3.35 a share. Dividends totaled 
$1.60. Finances are good. At the end 
of 1951 working capital was $43.8 mil- 
lion. Capitalization: 100,000 shares of 
$%% preferred stock and 3,524,372 
shares of common. No funded debt. 

I believe Philco will be a most a- 
tractive stock for long-pull holding. 

The stock of United Gas Corporation 
has acted very well, refusing to decline 
with the general market. One of the 
leading natural gas companies, the 
present dividend is only $1 and the 
yield is small. But the company is put 
ting a lot of money back into the prop- 
erty and the stock is believed to have 
excellent prospects for appreciation for 
the long pull. It might be very slou, 
but I think the stock is a good one fot 
those more interested in long-term cap- 
ital gains than current dividend return. 

I also call attention to Western Auto 
Supply, now selling around 52 and pay- 
ing $3 plus extras; total payments last 
year, $4. The company retails and 
wholesales automobile accessories a? 
parts, major appliances, television sets, 
etc. At the end of last year the com- 
pany owned and operated 267 retail 

(CoNTINUED ON PAGE 49) 
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YES—FORTUNES ARE MADE KNOWING 
WHEN AND WHAT TO BUY AND SELL 


The most important factor in the life 
of the individual, next to good health, 
must be his financial well being. With 
economic independence, he can develop 
personality, improve his way of life and 
distinguish himself as an individual. 

In the development of personal eco- 
nomic security, we consider the stock 
market of primary importance. It may 
reasonably be looked upon as the short- 
cut to financial success. At least, it 
affords a direct way to affluence. 

The experience of half a century has 
enabled us to work out a scientific for- 
mula for fortune building. Success over 
many years has proved that knowing 
what to buy and when to buy and sell is 
the secret of quick fortune building. It is 
far better to know the time to sell to the 
false optimists and the time to buy from 
the misguided pessimists than it is to be 
familiar with market theories. 

Years of conspicuous success for clients 
has built us pre-eminent recognition for 
our long-term market profits. That is why 
worried investors write from many parts 
of America to get the “Stock Market 
Appraisements” we formerly syndicated 
nationally on financial pages under the 
heading, “ROYSTONE SAYS.” 

Our newspaper followers realized that 
when and what to buy and sell is about 





W. H. ROYSTONE 
INVESTMENT ANALYST 


Who, from devoting many years building fortunes 
for investors, wrote ‘‘America Tomorrow,’’ called 
“the most far-seeing economic guide for the 
future,”” sent free to his personal clients with his 
“27 Safety Rules’’ for investors and traders. 


of our growth situations we recommend 
for substantial income and rapid growth. 
While we await opportunities like we 
now see in the gold stocks they need in- 
struction to protect them from the dangers 
of ill advised speculation. 


GROWTH FIRST — THEN DIVIDENDS 


One of the most prevalent fallacies 
that distorts the judgment of the average 
investor is the idea he can buy at any 
time and be sure of a profit. He has 
slight knowledge of the economic and 
investment cycles. He knows next to 
nothing about growth values. He does not 
realize the great number of stocks listed 
that are in a natural stagnation. He 
does not know how few are impulsed by 
special advantages such as will be the 
case in the gold stocks. 

Thinking realistically, we must agree 
that fortunes are built from small funds 
only through far-sighted specializing, not 
through diversification. A few poor selec- 
tions destroy the gains of years. Funds 
were greatly increased when our clients 
bought a pre-reorganization bond that 
doubled in price at seventy and sold to 
buy an oil stock near seven that went 
through 21. A recent discovery at six has 
already advanced to twelve and our gold 





all one needs to know about the stock 
market. No wonder Wall Street is so 
anxious to keep in contact with our recommendations. 

This demand from everywhere for our reliable guidance on 
when and what to buy forced us to publish our comments in 
inexpensive weekly bulletins. 

To buy and hold long-term growth situations before the public 
recognizes their potential values largely eliminates the hazards 
of speculation. Now, thanks to the discovery made while evalu- 
ating fundamental psychological factors found in the Roystone 
Heavy Industry formula, we are enabled to detect the difference 
between distribution and accumulation, to tell the correct time 
to buy and sell. We follow the fundamentals that make for 
profits. Currently, we are preparing for the next gold stock 
boom sparked by the raise in the price of gold. We are explor- 
ing the field to uncover the issues that show the greatest fortune- 
building potentials for that event. 

Without such preparation for the future, the average investor 
never has a profit chance. Instead of building up a fortune in 
a few years, he sees his funds shrink. Unfortunately, investors 
and traders are equally victims of popular sentiment. They buy 
when they should sell and sell when they should buy: To pro- 
tect clients against these errors, we developed our 27 Safety 
Rules for Investors and Traders. 

Today, we realize we have reached a condition in our economy 
that puts too many investments under shrinkage pressure and 
so have no growth futures. Investors should not seek dividends 
at the expense of fortune-building growth values. 

To protect our clients, we continually caution, “It is folly to 
gamble.” We buy values, not the market averages. In order to 
protect clients frem getting funds frozen in “stocks having ex- 
cellent past dividend records” we select growth values in their 
infancy. Buying special situations, long-term growth possibilities 
independent of general conditions, makes all the difference be- 
tween failure and fortune-building. 

Naturally, the long trend turning points are essential to the 
investor. Knowing a “bull market” from a “bear market” is 
the one guarantee of security. Waiting and watching for growth 
values has built most of the large fortunes made in Wall Street. 
It would require pages of space to reprint the hundreds of letters 
of gratitude from longstanding clients now in our files. 

There are thousands of smaller investors, intelligently accumu- 
lating fortunes, who welcome technical data and a diagnosis 


research preparation should produce even 
greater fortune-building results. 

The only sure fortune-building is done 
through such fund enhancement research. That alone will offset 
inflation. That, and fortune-building requirements, calls for at 
least a fifty per cent fund gain each year. Instead, the great 
majority of investors see their cash values shrink each year. 


Read what the Press Service that 
syndicated his "Comments" said: 


“What ‘Roystone Says .. .” is respected by the best in Wall 
Street, from the small speculator to the largest investment trusts. 

“One thing is certain: Roystone knows the stock market. 
With a truly remarkable record in earlier years, while writing 
for this service he has foreseen all the important market 
changes. 

“Followers all over America look upon Roystone as the most 
reliable long-term market diagnostician among the many good 
Wall Street technicians.” 

We earnestly believe there is a tremendous need for honest 
investment and business guidance. Such assistance can be de- 
rived only from factually appraising future investment oppor- 
tunities in the light of political and social trends. Without such 
guidance, there is small hope for the individual in his quest for 
financial independence. Too many keep guessing until they 
guess themselves into poverty. 


THE HUNDREDS OF LETTERS OF GRATITUDE AND PRAISE 

FROM OUR THOUSANDS OF HAPPY CLIENTS LIVING 

ALL OVER AMERICA AND THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
WOULD FILL VOLUMES 


Now, to help you in your personal problems, we have created 
our ‘special protective and instructive Contact Service to re- 
place our newspaper comments. The fee (for 52 weeks) for the 
present, is only twenty-five dollars, or five dollars for advice 
covering the next seven weeks of the current critical period. 

Remember, knowing when and what to buy is the secret of 
safety and success in fortune-building in Wall Street. When you 
send check for $25.00 be sure to ask for “America Tomorrow,” 
those famous 27 Safety Rules for Investors and Traders, and 
our latest analysis of the gold situation. W. H. ROYSTONE, 
Forest Hills 8, Long Island, N. Y. (Instituted 1931.) Midtown 
consultation appointment, $25. 
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Here's how ne rez evition | MARKET OUTL OOK i" 


by JAMES F. HUGHES 


The major trend . 


Last September the Market Outlook remaining major group, the technical 
expressed some concern regarding the truism that great bull movements die 


major trend of the market because only slowly, as investment and speculative 
a few groups were able to carry on demand tends to concentrate on a 
can help you select stocks for dynamically to new average highs. The dwindling minority of attractive stocks, ¢ 
PROFIT—INCOME—APPRECIATION column of September 15 recommended From a technical viewpoint, the sen- 
the sale of chemical, drug, paper, ray-  sational performance of the oil stocks 
The Anan er et sage a one on, tire and oil stocks by people who increases the hazards of the market's 
Wy Spe. Wee Pee ot ee were willing to wait two to four years longer-range outlook. The most re- 
Sitter se pchen ead uacbaoee their | before replacing them. stricted minority bull market in history 
investment position. With the exception of the oil group is now added to such previous techni- 
Babson’s Investors Envelope con- this timing wasn’t too far wrong as, cal threats as the breadth-price diverg. 
tains valuable information that can on an average basis, leading drug stocks ence dating back to February, 1951, 
help make your 1952 investing safer established a 1951 high in August, the 8 per cent trading range in the i 
and more profitable. It’s our biggest chanieel d ine 3 d al 1 ul 
value yet and includes: emicail, paper and rayon sto in ustrial average since last July, the 
+ Diteen's Qenned end Teed Quater September, and the tire group in Oc- major threat represented by the feeble 
Outlook for Stocks end Bonds tober. On a group basis they have done performance of low-priced stocks, and 
4 Stocks for INCOME nothing dynamic since and, in the ab- the attempt in the past month by the 
2 Stocks for APPRECIATION sence of a major war, they could readily __rail average to carry on the bull market 
2 Low Priced Stocks under $20 sell at lower levels within the next three without the support of the industrial 
50 Stocks Babson's says to SELL years. average or the breadth index. 
1952 Budget for Family Income The timing on the oil group must be In connection with this latter threat 
$20,000 Portfolio as recommended rated as bad because many individual it must be conceded that the new highs 
by BABSON issues have registered sensational fur- in the rail average were directly caused § | D 
@ Copy of famous BABSONCHART | ther gains beyond the highs of Septem- by demand for Northern Pacific, Cana- 
SUPPLY LIMITED — ORDER NOW ber. This performance, however, has dian Pacific and Union Pacific as sec- 
AVAILABLE AT COST — ONLY $2 not been too reassuring as far as the ondary oil situations. Of the 20 stocks 
This offer te being mate to acquaint future trend of the market in general in the D-J rail average only these three 
investors with Babson’s Reports — the is concerned. and Atlantic Coast Line have been able 
country’s oldest Investment Advisory The technical record since September to exceed their 1951 highs. However, 
— see Hrd: fv pecpersboredigee A ee proves that it was not bullish to have I see no reason why this should change 
ing. Act now —as demand will be only six or seven important groups able the fact that in the last fifteen years 
heavy. to carry on a major advance in prices. new highs in the rail average not 
Over the last six months the oil stocks firmed by the industrials and b 
SPECIAL BONUS FOR PROMPT REPLY have been the only major group to have always been followed by inter- 
_ Without ean — > = carry on dynamically. The market has mediate declines in both averages. 
ee wee ema iy ir aan aed thus been staging a most convincing The action of Northern Pacific in 
cain auin, _tiiiian oii Meelis Vailie adh performance illustrating, with just one 1951 stirs up memories of the Northem 
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BABSON’S REPORTS 
Wellesley Hills 82, Mass. 





DOW-JONES AVERAGES 


MONTHLY RANGE 
Read Left Scale 





DAILY RANGE 











-—— UP 20,700%——_ 


RANTS a 4-year period, R.K.O. WAR- 
showed the above percentage 
in, a $500 investment appreciating to 

Ere 000. The WARRANTS of Richfield 

Tri-Continental and Atlas Corp. had 
ative rises. In 1951 Eureka Corp. 

WA RANTS were speculative favorites. 

WARRANTS move faster and further 

than any other type of security. 

If you are interested in capital 
appreciation sure to read 
“THE SPECULATIVE MERITS OF RAILROADS 
COMMON STOCK WARRANTS" 
by Sidney Fried 
i discusses Warrants in their different 

plores many avenues of their 
profitable purchase and sale — describes 
current opportunities in Warrants. 

a pres copy send $2 to the publishers, 
H. M. Associates, Dept. D, 220 Fifth DECEMBER JANUARY FEBRUARY MARCH 

Avenue, New York 1, N. Y., or send for ' : H 

free deerriptive folder, f 1948 | 1949; 1950'1951:1952 1951 1952 
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DIVERSIFIED SERVICES, INC. 





Ohovestors STOCK FUND 
Ohwestors SELECTIVE FUND 


FACE-AMOUNT - 





evestors MUTUAL” 


CERTIFICATE COMPANY 


ovestors 


SYNDICATE OF AMERICA 





* 


Prospectuses of these companies 
available at offices in 148 principal 
cities of the United States or from. 
the national distributor and in- 
vestment manager. 


LWCMOIFS 


Established in 1894 
MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINNESOTA 

















Available on request. 


You'll enjoy and profit from 
reading “Market Pointers,” 
a highlight report prepared 
monthly by our Research De- 
partment. Contains major 
articles; timely stock lists; 
security facts, figures and 
forecasts .. . For your copy, 
write today to Dept. FS-1. 


Members New York Stock Exchange, Other 
Principal Security & Commodity Exchanges 


One Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
oo ee ea 








basic research for investors ... 


‘CAUSES OF INVESTMENT FAILURE” 


This Penetrating study is now available to bring 
‘ew insight and greater profit to alert investors. 
t presents common errors in investment thinking, 


ty apy chological problems of investing, and the 


of such important tools as the Dow Theory, 
trading, value analysis, advisory services, 


This concise analysis reveals fallacies of in- 


ent concepts- which have more popularity 


fan merit. A limited number of copies of this 


400 Haig Avenue 


report are available at $4.00 from 


WILLIAM T, MORRIS 
Dayton 9, Ohio 
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Pacific corner in May, 1901. Although 
Northern Pacific was not in the rail av- 
erage then (and has recently been 
ejected), its sensational gyrations re- 
sulted in calming down both averages 
for nearly a year. Only the rails were 
able in 1902 to reach new bull market 
highs. While the industrial average 
held within a 10 per cent closing range 
for more than ten months, the rail aver- 
age went on alone to reach a new high 
in September, 1902. Following this 
divergence the market in general staged 
a major decline over the next year. 

It may prove to be an interesting 
coincidence that during the last nine 
months the market has been tracing a 
pattern including two bearish technical 
relationships that have not been seen 
in combination since 1902. 


INVESTMENT POINTERS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 46) 





stores under the name “Western Auto 
Stores,” and served 2,622 dealers. Man- 
agement is planning to install 20 new 
stores this year and also to modernize 
25 of the older stores. 

Finances are good. Capitalization 
consists of but $12.7 million in funded 
debt and 751,368 shares of common 
stock. Earnings and dividends, particu- 
larly during the last five years, have 
been excellent. Outlook for this year is 
also good. 

In 1946 this stock advanced to 90; 
subsequently declined to 32 in 1949. 
Since that time it has had a price range 
between 32 and 54. In recent months, 
however, the stock has acted very 
strong and has resisted all reactions in 
the market. 

I believe, therefore, that Western 
Auto Supply is headed for better times 
and think that before too long the stock 
will begin an important advance. Dus 
to the small number of shares outstand- 
ing this stock is subject to wide price 
fluctuations. The last statement dis- 
closed a net working capital of $47.6 
million. After deducting prior obliga- 
tions (funded debt), this was equal 
to around $46 a share. 


Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 








JOHN MORRELL & CO. 
DIVIDEND NO. 91 


A dividend of Twelve 
and One-Half Cents 
(30.125) per share on 
the capital stock of 
John Morrell & Co. 
will be paid April 30, 1952, to stock- 
holders of record April 10, 1952, as 
shown on the books of the Company. 


Ottumwa, lowa George A. Morrell, V. P. & Treas, 
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S/D REPORTS 


17th Year 


In Chase Economic Diagrams, expected pattern 
for the market always is illustrated for over ea 
year ahead. In the S/D REPORTS, indicated 
objectives towards which the prices of individual 
stocks (and D-J Averages) are headed, always 
are reported weeks to months in advance. 

NO SERVICE LIKE S/D REPORTS 
Send $3.00 now for next four weekly and sample 
monthly editions and the names of two moderate 
Priced dividend stocks indicated for exceptional 
Price moves. Check your stocks. Be prepared for 
next Buy/Sell Action per stock. New inquirers only. 


HENRY WHEELER CHASE 


Economic-Price-A dviser 
Greenwich 15 





Connecticut 





STOP-LOSS ORDER: 
SCIENTIFIC PROTECTION 
FOR COMMODITY TRADERS 


Not only do the weekly bulletins and 
special telegrams of Commodity Trend 

ce keep you informed on every 
futures market in both the U. S. and 
Canada, each trading recommendation also 
advises the exact price at which stop-loss 
orders should be placed. Can you afford 
to be without this “Insurance Policy’’? 


Send for copies of current: bulletins, free 
on request, 


COMMODITY TREND SERVICE 


30 Church Street New York 7, N. Y. 
Telephone: REctor 2-7330 














THE “SYMPHONY” 
of MARKET STUDIES 


This is an important time to know what this 
unique method of market analysis reveals. Every 
market study will fail at unexpected times, 
whether it is of a technical or statistical nature, 
whether it is based upon market fluctuations, 
volume, dividends or book values, or wi 
— of various types are taken into considera- 
on! 


But the “SYMPHONY” OF MARKET 
STUDIES is compiled of NUMEROUS reliable 
studies of THE LONGER TREND, and when the 
majority of them are in AGR T, a SIG- 

L OF MARKET REVERSAL IS REGIS- 
TERED. When tested at crucial turning points 
since 1928, this method of market analysis has 
Proven to be of remarkable accuracy. NOW 
REVEALS AN IMPORTANT MESSAGE THAT 
SHOULD PROVE OF INESTIMABLE VALUE 
TO ALL INVESTORS. 


Our WEEKLY BULLETIN service gives the 
current results of the ‘‘Symphony’”’ of all our 
studies, and discloses the leng trend indications 
of this unique analysis. 

Our ANNUAL FORECAST for 1952 is based 
upon the ‘‘Symphony”’ of cycles only, but it will 
give you an example of the importance of this 
method of market analysis. 


TO PROVE THE VALUE OF THESE STUD- 
IES WE MAKE A SPECIAL OFFER WHICH 
YOU CANNOT AFFORD TO MIS6@: Our Weekly 
Bulletin service costs $80.00 per year. The price 
of our Annual Forecast is $10.00. -But you need 
not send $80.00 or even $10.00 to try this service. 


SEND ONLY $5.00 for Anual Forecast for 1952 
PLUS six weeks’ bulletin service This intro- 
ductory. offer is for those who have never tried 
this service before and is void after April 30, 1952. 
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stock’s 


MARKET ACTION 


Tells You WHEN to Buy and 
WHEN to Sell 


Steel 
T. & Santa Fe 
Steel 


Follansbee Steel 








Corp. 

Jones & Laughlin 
& Ohio Packard 
Magnavox 
Motor Products 


At a glance, you can tell 
The PRICE to buy, 
The PRICE to sell. 


So. Calif. Edison 
oe Pacific RR. 





Republic Steel s. 

Am. Gas & Electric National Gypsum 

Borg Warner Pan Am. W. Airways 
Pacific Tin 4 

Comb. on. Superh Se. Am. Gold & Plat. 

Eastern Airlines Stewart War 

New York Tri nental 


ew York Central -Conti 
North Am. Aviation U. S. Lines 


To acquaint you with our service, you may receive 
te oo analysis of the above stocks and many 
additional issues. Send only $1 to cover costs for 
series F-42. Or send only $5 with this ad for 
four-week Trial Subscription, including sni 

MARKET X-RAY GRAPHS, plus Stock Guide 
rating 425 active issues. New inguirers only. 


MARKET ACTION, sxc. 


P. 0. Box 986, G.P.O., New York 1, N. Y. 
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COMMONWEALTH 
INVESTMENT COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 
1932 


Prospectus describing Company and terms of offer- 
ing may be obtained from Investment Dealers or 
2500 Russ Building, San Francisco 4, California 


MARKET COMMENT 








NOTWITHSTANDING a new high tor the 
D-] Rails and the rise in the D-J Indus- 
trials to within about 3% of their previ- 
ous peak, this is still a very mixed mar- 
ket. Relatively few stocks are account- 
ing for the rise. Many issues are doing 
nothing. The much overworked word, 
“selectivity,” still applies. 

The “big” speculation, of course, is 
in the Oils, especially shares of compa- 
nies with a big Canadian or Williston 
Basin potential. In this group, there is 
plenty of interest in low-priced things 
which have no present production and 
no current earnings. So far as the aver- 
age analyst is concerned, he can have 
no honest worthwhile opinion regarding 
most of them. Their eventual worth 
depends on what is in the ground, 
which only time can prove. 

Don’t jump at the conclusion that I 
am writing the obituary of the Cana- 
dian-Williston Basin oil boom. I’m not. 
I am referring to it because the boom 
in these particular oil shares contrasts 
so vividly with the general lack of 
speculation. It is only by looking at 
this boom in one isolated section of the 
stock market that we can realize how 
little public enthusiasm there is in other 
segments of equity investment. 

In spite of the larger number of 
shares issued, due to split-ups and new 
listings, trading on the NYSE, for in- 
stance, in the first quarter amounted to 
only 93.8 million shares against 147 
million shares in the first quarter of 
1951, a decline of 35%. The turnover 
in the first quarter was at the annual 
rate of 14.2% of total listings. In other 





words, at the current rate of trading it 


Oils dominate selective market 














SUNRAY OIL CORPORATION 


Securities Listed on New York Stock Exchange 


Our Investment Research Department has made an 
inspection trip to the principal properties of this 
company. Information concerning this is contained in 
a report which may be obtained if you write or call. 


EASTMAN, DILLon « Co. 


MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


15 Broad Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
BOwling Green 9-3100 
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by LUCIEN O. HOO 













































would take a little over seven years 
trade once in all the shares listed! Bad 
in the 1920s, trading was at ar 
about seven times as fast as now! — 
That’s a commentary on how mud 
speculation there is. It suggests hoy 
little over-enthusiasm there is to ¢ 
So does the large number of gf 
which offer a dividend return of 5%, 61% 
7% and more, in a market where th 
yield on just as fully taxable good 
ity corporation bonds runs from % 
34%. So does the fact that most of ¢ 
major corporations (excepting som 
growth stocks and chemicals) are sell 
ing for a fraction of reproduction cost 
All this is bullish, you say. I de 
know whether it is “bullish” or not, by 
it certainly is “anti-bearish.” This is no 
1929. It is not 1982 either. Stocks ar 
fairly valued, rather than overvalued ¢ 
absurdly undervalued. 
Just take a look at a typical hi 
speculative stock, Hudson Motor Car 
The balance sheet at the end of 
December showed a net working capi 
tal equal to $22.82 a share ont 
equity which recently has been selli 
at 14%. The book value was $36.61 
share. Since December cash _ holding 
have been increased from $10 millio 
to $25 million and a $5 million bani 
debt has been cut to $4 million. Hud 
son is not General Motors or Chrysle: 
or even Studebaker or Nash-Kelvinatot 
But it is a thoroughly solvent going 00 
cern, and the recent declaration of 
25 cent dividend suggests that it i 
making a little money in an increasing]} 
competitive automobile market. People 
however, are not falling all over on 
another to buy Hudson Motor © 
stock. It is too speculative to be i 
vogue. They buy General Motors, @! 
investment issue, instead. Until the 
“fever chart” of speculation rises, the 
probably won’t enthuse about a stock 
like Hudson. The company, you sé 
has no oil in the Williston Basin. 
If I were going to buy for pure spec 
ulation at this time, I would prefe 
New York Central at around 20 t 
Hudson at around 14%. Here is a com 
pany which earned $1,184,000 in Jam 
uary and February against a loss ° 
$9,363,000 in the same months of 1951 
There was less snow this year. 4% 
management is making rapid progr 
in cutting costs through progress! 
dieselization. The stock possesses @ ” 
of leverage. A 4% freight rate increas 
would give New York Central abo 
$24 million a year in additional 
(CoNTINUED ON PACE 53) 
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* 
WOULD 
LIKE A 


You 
COPY? 


Approximately 70,000 
Sunray shareholders received 
this report of the progress 
made by their Company in 
1951. You may have a copy 
as long as the supply lasts, 
by addressing W. D. Forster, 
Secretary, Sunray Oil Corp., 
P. O. Box 2039-D, Tulsa 2, 

homa. 


axons 
se et 


SUNRAY’s greatest strides for- 
ward were made in 1951! This is 
reflected by the facts and informa- 
tion presented in the Company’s 31st 
annual Financial Report, just released 
to shareholders. 


With a 1951 gross income of 
$125-million, earnings of SUNRAY 
amounted to $24,282,000, up 
approximately 20% over earnings of 
1950 — and were equivalent to $2.23 
per share. 52.5%, or more than $11- 
million of the Company’s net income 
was passed on to owners of common 
stock in the form of dividends; the 
balance was applied to the surplus 
account for business reinvestment. 
Sunray reduced its senior capital 
obligation by $25-million in 1951. 


Within the covers of this report, 
you will find a dramatic word and 
picture summary of how one of the 
nation’s oil companies fills its place 
in the fast moving and essential 


business of finding and producing 
crude oil and gas and in manufac- 
turing and refining oil products. 

As a result of the year’s program, 
SUNRAY’s management is of the 
opinion that the Company’s oil and 
gas reserves added during 1951 were 
in excess of production for the year, 
with the net result being an increase 
of such reserves to a new high in 
the Company’s history. 


Future plans call for an explora- 
tion and drilling program more 
active than ever before — in keeping 
with national requirements. A new 
refinery is being built at Corpus 
Christi, Texas. 

Sunray Oil Corporation has been 
built entirely through individual 
initiative, private capital and the 
aggressive and progressive spirit of 
men who look for opportunity. 

The Oil Business is America’s 
most outstanding example of our 
Free Enterprise System in action. 


SUNRAY OIL CORPORATION 


s. GENERAL OFFICES e FIRST NATIONAL BLDG. e TULSA, OKLA, 








ASSISTANT 
to the 


PRESIDENT 


Executive opening with major 
manufacturer located in leading 
midwest city. Desire executive 30 
to 40 years of age, preferably 
CPA with legal training or de- 
gree and a minimum of 10 years 
heavy business experience. 


Must have previously held posi- 
tion briefing number one execu- 
tive on corporate operations. 
Must be able to represent top 
executive in public contacts. Com- 
pensation open. Send detailed 
resumé and recent snapshot to 


Box M.A.G., FORBES MAGAZINE, 
80 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 

















ACTIVE CYCLES 
A New Approach in Solving 
Market Forces in Action 
Trade with Confidence 
All Investors-and-Traders 
Should KNOW About 


ACTIVE CYCLES 
and 


HOW TO USE THEM 
ACTIVE CYCLE CHARTS 5 1 00 


Yrs. 1942 to Date 
Descriptive Pamphlet 
Beverly Hills, Calif. 


P. O. Box 604 











“SELECTING THE RIGHT STOCK” 


A book of Statice on the Steck Martet Itlws- 

Sequence rather than Segether and clearly 

explains principles of market action for Selecting the 

Right Stocks for the next big swing. Priee ts.00 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money refanded 


THE GOLDEN HARVEST 
Method for Trading in Commodities 
Price $50 
Details upon request 
MARKET INSTITUTE 
838 So. La Brea Ave., Los Angeles 36, Cal. 

















THE COLUMBIA 
GAS SYSTEM, INC. 


The Board of Directors has declared this day 
the following regular quarterly dividend: 
Common Stock 
No. 71, 20¢ per share 

payable on May 15, 1952, to holders of record 
at close of business April 19, 1952. 
Dare Parcer 

Secretary 
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We factually measure the effect of 
RUNING PONE ENG PRESSURE 


Send $1 for latest Report 


covering present situation 


LOWRY’S REPORTS, Inc. 
250 PARK AVE., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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by HEINZ H. BIEL 


Inflation still a factor 


THE country has had a spell of defla- 
tion. Prices of industrial raw material 
and farm products have declined from 
their lofty post-Korea peaks; inventories 
which not so long ago were treasured 
as sources of future profits suddenly 
have appeared excessive and burden- 
some; various segments of the Amer- 
ican economy have complained about 
bad business, and the entire textile in- 
dustry has suffered a depression of a 
severity as it had not experienced since 
the ’30s. 

The stock market has shown some 
uneasiness, but selling pressure has 
failed to increase. There has been inde- 
cision and dullness rather than fear. 
Everything considered, particularly also 
the large amount of new security offer- 
ings, Wall Street’s passive attitude has 
reflected confidence in the future. 

Predominant in all investment think- 
ing is the belief that current deflation- 
ary tendencies are merely a passing 
phenomenon. A whopping Federal defi- 
cit is a virtual certainty within another 
two to three months. This may coincide 
with the culmination of the current 
process of inventory liquidation, and by 
that time even the textile industry and 
the retail trade should emerge from the 
doldrums. , 

It is quite obvious that no one likes 
deflation. It is as painful as the with- 


.| drawal cure is for dope addicts. They 


all say that inflation is the nation’s 
greatest enemy (except for Commu- 
nism), but when it comes to a show- 
down, they'll take inflation. It’s the easy 
way out. 

The unions ask for higher wages, in- 
dustry will grant the demands if al- 
lowed to raise prices, and the poli- 


ticians don’t like to antagonize anyone, ° 


especially not in an election year. Those 
who do not “benefit” from inflation are 
a*small minority, and not vociferous. 
This so-called “fight against inflation” 
is little more than a sham. The investor 
is right in not taking it seriously. 

It seems that the market is coming 
out of hibernation. I am greatly im- 
pressed by General Motors’ rise to a 
new all-time high (the previous high 
was in the fall of 1950), much more 
so than by the advance of the Dow- 


Jones railroad average. General Motors . 


is the prime industrial investment stock, 
the bellwether of the market, and its 
strength may be followed by other in- 
dustrial manufacturing stocks. 
Venturesome investors may like to 
take a new interest in the shares 
of comparatively depressed industries. 
Among the textile issues I like Robbins 
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Mills, a well-managed and progressive 
concern. The stock is down from 42 
to 27. The present dividend rate of 
$1.50 is being earned by a satisfactory 
margin and is not in danger. 

Some of the more speculative oil 
stocks have advanced so much that at 
least partial profit taking should be con- 
sidered. International Petroleum, for in- 
stance, which was recommended here 
on May 15, 1951, is now selling above 
40. The conservative investor seeking a 
more adequate yield on his investment 
should switch into Socony-Vacuum, 
now selling at about the same price, 

For a greater appreciation potential 
I suggest British American Oil (23%) 
second-largest Canadian oil company, 
and Chicago Corp. (18%). British 
American has paid dividends for over 
40 years, but the present 50c rate pro- 
vides a nominal return only. The com- 
pany has some 5 million acres under 
lease and reservation, and its present 
aggressive drilling program is expected 
to result in a major increase in proven 
reserves. Earnings in 1951 were $1.72 
a share after big write-offs. 

Chicago Corp., originally an invest- 
ment trust, has been an early leader in 
the natural gas industry. In addition to 
substantial proven reserves of gas and 
oil, the company has acquired large 
holdings of undeveloped acreage. The 
quarterly dividend was recently raised 
from 15¢ to 20c; 1951 earnings were 
$1.34 a share vs. $1.08 in 1950. 

Many people like the romance of 
air-transportation stocks. I do not share 
the enthusiasm. In fact, I consider as 
undesirable for investment purposes a0 
industry which is primarily engaged in 
the transportation of people and sub- 
ject to tight Government regulation, 
and where the labor factor is very high. 
New equipment on order will increase 
capacity by 50% by the end of next 
year. But even today price cutting is 
rampant in the form of low-cost “coach 
flights” in deluxe DC6s. This does not 
augur well for profit margins. 

Public utility stocks should be 
bought, preferably, when temporarily 
depressed for one reason or another. 
Gulf States Utilities, serving a rapidly 
growing territory including Beaumont 
and Port Arthur, Texas, and Baton 
Rouge and Lake Charles, Louisiana, 
down to 21 from 24% earlier this yea 
in anticipation of the sale of additional 
stock later this month. Earnings for the 
12 months to January 31, 1952, were 
$1.61 a share, providing. good protec 
tion for the $1.20 dividend rate. Indi- 
cated current yield at 21 is 5.7%. 


Forbes 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 50) 


nues. The railroad, while it has too 
much unprofitable passenger traffic and 
too much unprofitable branch line mile- 
age, after all serves the industrial heart 
of America. This stock, with prospects 
no better than now (in fact, not as 
good) sold at 26% in 1951. 

From time to time. this column men- 
tions Minnesota Mining &© Manufac- 
turing as a “growth” stock. It sells 
ground 42 as this is written, pays $1 
per annum, and last year earned $1.92 
a share after a heavy EPT. Up to now, 
this company has been chiefly a pro- 
ducer of abrasives, sandpaper, scotch 
tape, masking tape, scotchlite signs, 
roofing granules and similar items, all 
of which are related, in one way or 
another, to adhesives and abrasives. 
Recently the management has been do- 
ing a lot of research (costing only 18 
cents per dollar spent, because the com- 
pany is in high EPT brackets) in a new 
field of chemistry—fluorochemicals, This 
new field has challenging possibilities. I 
like this stock for its growth possibilities. 

Apparently some readers of this col- 
umn bought Chesapeake & Ohio for 
quick capital gains which have not ac- 
crued. The stock has not done as well 
marketwise as I had hoped, but it is 
of good quality and a dependable in- 
come producer. I see no reason for an 
investor to sell it because I do not know 
where to reproduce the same income 
in an equally good stock. . . . I under- 
stand that Pittsten will show about 
$1.50 a share earned in the first quar- 
ter, and that further expansion in the 
company’s oil merchandising system 
may be expected. . . . Denver & Rio 
Grande Western looks behind the mar- 
ket; earnings of $1.77 in the first two 
months against $2.44 in the same peri- 
od a year ago are explained entirely by 
higher snow removal costs. Last year’s 
net before funds was over $19 a share. 
.. . There is hope for some kind of 
stock dividend on Clark Equipment 
(around 43), which earned its $3 divi- 
dend by a wide margin last year, prof- 
its being $7.84 a share. . . . The eventu- 
al break-up value of Standard Gas & 
Electric $4 Preferred (about 83) seems 
likely to be nearer $120 a share than 
$100 a share. . . . I still like my previ- 
ously expressed idea that the D-J Rails 
can get to 100 before the D-] Indus- 
trials can get to 290. A great deal of the 
tise to 94% has been contributed by 
Northern Pacific (really one of those 
Williston Basin oil issues), so the rails 
teally are not as high as the average 
makes them look. 


Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 





April 15, 1952 
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NEXT 6 MONTHS 


Now ready—Round-up of exciting predictions by leading advisory services, 
banks & economists, the majority opinion of leading Experts, often RIGHT! 


Bull Market to be resumed?—Technical Study Reveals Nearing 


Penetration of 


Resistance Points 





3 Stocks Ripe for Big Rise—Daily Study of 150 Charts Shows 





47 Best Liked Income Stocks—Dividends Paid 20 Years Plus 





How Will Coming Presidential Race Affect Your Stocks? 





Will Stormy International Weather Damage Stocks and Economy? 





3 Growth Stocks to Gain 


Greatest Momentum Soon? 





14 Little Blue Chips to Move into High “Quality” Class? 





What's Ahead for 8 Fast-Moving Leverage Stocks, 4 Under $57 





5 Unique Streamlined Investment Trust Stocks Ready for Rise? 


With Early Market Break-Out predicted, send quickly for this Forecast, 
pointing out some of today’s most undervalued stocks. Yours for only $1. 


$1 


BIG DOUBLE OFFER 


$1 


Send $1 for this Forecast — plus 4 Weeks Trial Subscription 
with Buy, Hold, Sell Consensus of 40 Services. 


DUVAL’S CONSENSUS, INC. 


Dept. H-141, 41-43 Crescent 


St., Long Island City 1, N. Y. 


“Forecast for Next 6 Months” with many undervalued stoc 
trial subscription with Buy, “4 ne “4 
ALL for only $1.00 (Air Mail—$1.25). 


Sell & Hold Consensus of the Experts. 
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(Please print clearly) 
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FOR straight facts and for careful 
advice, investors lean heavily on 
Moody’s. In Moopy’s INDUSTRIALS 
you receive a complete, factual op- 
erating record of each of 4,200 in- 
dustrial companies — both current 
developments and the comparative 
background that gives meaning to 
today’s news. 


TWICE WEEKLY you receive com- 
plete news coverage... alphabetic- 
ally arranged and cumulatively 
cross-indexed for quick scanning, 
instant reference or thorough 
study. For each company you have 
a continuing report on: sales, earn- 
ings and dividends... balance 
sheets and operating statements... 
orders and backlogs ...mergers... 
new plants proposed and opened... 





accept 8 free issues of this 
continuing report on 


industrial companies 





new products...wage agreements 
...corporate personnel changes, 
etc., etc., etc. 


ANNUALLY, every regular sub- 
scriber receives the well known 
Moopy’s INDUSTRIAL MANUAL, at 
no additional cost. This enormous 
reference volume (3,000, 84%” x 
11” pages) provides all the basic 
operating facts and figures on both 
industries and individual com- 
panies, going many years back. 


MOODY’S INDUSTRIALS is very 
much of a necessity to every investor 
who bases decisions on unbiased facts. 
To receive the next 8 issues without 
charge, simply attach your name and 
address to this notice...and mail te 


Moopy's INVESTORS SERVICE 


Advisory and Factual Services for Investors Since 1909 


65 Broadway, New York 6 > 
Hollingsworth Bidg., Les Angeles 14 


105 West Adams St., Chicago 3 
F-415 
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Pomona College Pays 


INTEREST FOR LIFE 





ON TAX MONEY 
YOU CAN SAVE 








When you invest in a Pomona Col- 
lege life income contract, part of the 
cost is paid for by tax money. This 
permits you to receive interest for life 
on money you will otherwise pay out 
in income taxes. 

SAVE CAPITAL GAINS TAX 

Here is a second tax saving available 
to you. In place of cash you can use 
stocks, bonds or real estate for the pur- 
chase of a Pomona College life income 
contract. You realize full market value 
of the property you transfer and you 
eliminate all capital gains tax. 

Plan now to take advantage of this 
investment opportunity before 


the end of the 1952 tax 
year. Write today for particu- 
lars and for free booklet. 
POMONA COLLEGE 
Room 203F, Sumner Hall 
Claremont California 

































































UTAH POWER 
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LIGHT CO. 




























A Growing Company ina Growing Wess 








PROFITS IN STOCKS 


Hundreds of persons scattered through- 
out United States and Canada have pur- 
chased Curtiss Dahl’s new book, “Con- 
sistent Profits in the Stock Market.” It 
is possibly the only book on the buying 
and selling of stocks that offers an ex- 
amination period with full refund if not 
satisfied. This offer is possible because 
the book itself is its best salesman. 
When you buy it you will never part 
with it. Write for free descriptive liter- 
ature. You will never regret it. Write 
Tri-State Offset Co., 817-W Main St., 

















STOCK TRADING 





by JOHN P. MAGUIRE 


Speculation in Canadian oil and natural gas 


Tue Canadian oil and natural gas rush 
of 1951-52 has excited as much interest 
as the California gold rush of 1849. 
Canadian oil prospectors are coming 
to the United States for their grub- 
stakes, and American investors are put- 
ting up millions. What kind of a re- 
ward can American grubstakers expect? 
There are wise old market men who 
are saying that Canadian oil stocks are 
over-priced. “American investors will 


(1) No one knows which company is 
going to make the big oil strikes in the 
future. (2) With so many companies 
drilling, some of them are bound to 
bring in new wells this spring and sum. 
mer. The prices of stocks of the com- 
panies that “hit” will gush up with the 
oil. (3) So, the individual who can 
afford to speculate may reap rich re- 
wards from Canadian oil stocks, but he 
should hedge by taking a “package 





nol! 

Latest 1951 (Millions Barrels Recent 

Earnings Dividend of bbis.) Per Share Prise 
Anglo-Canadian Oi] ....... Yr. 1950 $0.10 $0.10 185 57 9 
Canadian Atlantic Oil (2-28). 5m July $1,’51 $0.03D 5.0 Lil 7 
Canadian Superior Oil...... N.A. N.A. N.A. 17 
Dome Exploration (Western) Yr. 1951 $0.063 15.5 78 % 
New British Dominion (3-31). 12m Mar. 31,’51 $0.001D N.A. N.A. Sk 


D—Deficit. N.A.—Not available. All figures on oil reserves are estimates. 


Fiscal years end on December 31 unless otherwise indicated by date in parentheses, 





lose millions in Canadian oil,” they 
predict. 

There is no simple reply to this pre- 
diction. Price-earnings ratios of Cana- 
dian stocks are high and dividend 
yields, where dividends are paid at all, 
are low. We know, too, that some com- 
panies will fizzle, and their stockholders 
will lose substantial sums. 

Nevertheless, there is a strong basic 
appeal to the Canadian oil and natural 
gas story. Here are some of the key 
points that bear on the chances of the 
would-be millionaire who is considering 
the purchase of Canadian oil stocks: 





play” in at least three of the five stocks 
listed. 

I realize that any one of thirty or 
forty other stocks might provide the 
big payoff. However, since I can’t cover 
them all here and you can’t buy them 
all, I narrowed the selection to five. In 
every case, these companies have these 
four important characteristics: (1) they 
are well-managed, (2) they already 
have some proven reserves, (3) they 
have ample working capital and (4) 
they are exploring for oil. 

But bear in mind, these stocks are 
recommended only for those who can 


















Cincinnati 2, Ohio. 








Should You Take Profits in Oils—Switch to Golds! 


With paper profits of from 200% to 1000% in oils since bought in 1949 
and 1950 a chance to ‘get out’ near the top in one move—to ‘get in’ near 
the bottom of another should not be overiooked. 


Once every decade investors and speculators are offered the opportunity of wide 
profits in carefully selected gold stocks in Canada and the U. S., frequently at & 
time when the rest of the market is in troubled waters. The recovery from a 6 year 
bear market in golds began in 1951 against a trend of lower earnings and forecasts 
that conditions will get worse. The lack of attention to this divergence could 
change to a ground swell of optimism in the months ahead—but to profit wisely 
you must know what stocks are most attractive for Investment, for Growth, or for 
sheer speculation. 


Send today for the Special Bondex reports on opportunities in Gold Stocks 
and receive the regular weekly bulletin for the next four weeks. 





BONDEX INC., 25 Broad Street, New York 4, N. Y. 


(only new trial applications will be accepted) 
Enclosed $2.00 covers 4 weeks trial of Bondex weekly Stock Market Bulletins. 
Without extra charge send special releases on: 
Gold Stock Selector 
Gold & the Economy GS 52-4 
Special Confidential Report 12/31/51 
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EDISON COMPANY — 1951 
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THE PRESIDENT’S LETTER . . . ‘For reasons which we have tried to 
make clear in many previous reports to you, the Management of 
your Company is convinced that the present is a period of danger- 
ously false and unsound ‘prosperity’. We are continually aware of 
the fact that this, the most prolonged boom in American history, has 
been financed by public and private debt of inconceivable propor- 
tions, incurred, for the most part, as a result of nonproductive 
expenditures, such as war or gifts to foreign countries. We know 
that the present American standard of living has an abnormally high 
luxury-content, and has been financed by an explosive expansion 
of private debt... 1 do not wish to give you the impression that we 
believe any substantial percentage of the expansion in our territory 
will prove to be unsound—at least in the long run . . .While we 
have some war industries as customers, for the most part, the busi- 
ness, industrial, and agricultural expansion in this latest boom has 


President 


= On April 12, 1951, the Company installed 
its millionth meter. 





<< 


On July 2, 1951, Big Creek No. 4 hydroelectric ,On April 25, 1951, the Company started con- 
plant was the sixth pliant to be completed in struction on its $38,000,000 Etiwanda steam 
the Big Creek development. station, scheduled to be completed in 1953. 





CONDENSED CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET 
December 31, 1951 


Assets Liabilities 
Electvic Plant. . . - « $644,698,839 Stated Capital and Surplus . . $278,053,149 
Investments and Other Assets . 9,688,620 Bonded Indebtedness . . . 268,000,000 
Current Assets . .. . 58,728,014 Current Liabilities . . . . 44,637,058 
Deferred Charges . . 3,835,536 Depreciation Reserve . . . 119,144,202 
Capital Stock Expense 2,747,696 Other Reserves and Liabilities. . 9,864,296 
‘TOTAL ASSETS . $719,698,705 TOTAL LIABILITIES. . . . $719,698,705 


























Southern California 
Edison Company 


DIVIDENDS 


COMMON DIVIDEND NO. 169 


PREFERENCE STOCK 
4.48% CONVERTIBLE SERIES 
DIVIDEND NO. 20 


PREFERENCE STOCK 
4.56% CONVERTIBLE SERIES 
DIVIDEND NO. 16 


The Board of Directors has 
authorized the payment of the 
following quarterly dividends: 

50 cents per share on the 
Common Stock; 

28 cents per share on the 
Preference Stock, 4.48% Con- 
vertible Series; 

281/, cents per share on the 
Preference Stock, 4.56% Con- 
vertible Series. 

The above dividends are pay- 
able April 30, 1952, to stock- 
holders of record April 5, 
1952. Checks will be mailed 
from the Company's office in 
Los Angeles, April 30, 1952. 


P.C. HALE, Treasurer 
March 21, 1952 
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LONG ISLAND LIGHTING COMPANY 


CR ao + 
pe or uarterly 
> Dividend 


The Board of Directors has declared a 
quarterly dividend of 224% cents per 
share on the Common Stock of the 
Company, payable May 1, 1952 to 
stockholders of record at the close of 
business April 11, 1952. 

This dividend will not be distrib- 
uted to holders of the old Preferred 
and Common Stocks of the Company 
(or Certificates of Deposit for said 
Stocks) or to holders of the old 
Preferred Stocks of Queens Borough 

and Electric Company and Nas- 
sau & Suffolk Lighting Company until 
such shares have m surrendered and 
exchanged for the new Common Stock. 
VINCENT T. MILES 

March 26, 1952 Treasurer 























Burroughs 
ocak DivipEND 


A dividend of twenty cents 
($.20) a share has been declared 
upon the stock of BuRROUGHS 
ADDING MACHINE COMPANY, 
payable June 10, 1952, to share- 
holders of record at the close of 
business May 16, 1952. 


SHELDON F. HALt, Secretary 


Detroit, Michigan, 
March 28, 1952. 




















PHILADELPHIA ELECTRIC 
COMPANY 


EPiitiead Notice 


Dividends of $1.10 a share on the 
44% Preferred Stock, $1.07% a 
share on the 4.3% Preferred Stock, 
and 95 cents a share on the 3.8% 
Preferred Stock have been declared, 
payable May 1, 1952, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of 
business on April 10, 1952. 





Checks will be mailed. 
C. WINNER, 


Treasurer 


























Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation 
61 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 


NOTICE OF ANNUAL MEETING 
To the Stockholders: 


The Annual Meeting of the Stockholders of 
Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation will be 
held at the principal office of the Corporation, 
No. 61 Broadway, Manhattan Borough, New 
York City, at 1 P.M. (Daylight Saving Time), 
on Monday, April 28, 1952, for the purpose 
of electing directors for the ensuing year and 
for the transaction of such other business as 
may properly come before the meeting. 

Stockholders of record as of the close of 
business March 20, 1952, will be entitled to 
vote at this meeting. The transfer books will 


not be closed. 
W. C. KING, Secretary 
Dated, March 20, 1952. 
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OPERATING UNITS: 


. 
AMERICAN 
TYPE FOUNDERS 


DAYSTROM 
ELECTRIC 





The Directors of Daystrom, Incorporated 
(formerly ATF Incorporated) on March 25, 


1952, declared a regular quarterly dividend 
of 25 cents per share, payable May 15, 1952, 
to holders of record April 28, 1952. 








American Type Founders offers the world’s most 
complete line of printing equipment. 







DAYSTROM 
FURNITURE 


DAYSTROM 
INSTRUMENTS 
DAYSTROM 
LAMINATES 

















assume the risks. The investor who 
wants to buy into Canadian oil on , 
conservative basis should buy into Am. 
erican majors with Canadian holdings, 

Anglo-Canadian (Recent price: 9) i 
one of Canada’s largest independent oi] 
producers. Reserves are now approxi- 
mately 18% million barrels, or around 
5 barrels a share. This company has 
rights to about 800,000 acres of Al- 
berta land, including highly attractive 
spreads in the Carbon and Cessford 
gas areas; in the Olds area where “wet 
gas” has been uncovered; and near the 
1951 Bashaw discovery. Stock is traded 
on the Toronto Exchange. 

Canadian Atlantic (Recent price: 7) 
was formed last September by the 
merger of three companies. It has a 
27% interest in the Pacific Petroleums 
Group discovery at Fort St. John, Brit- 
ish Columbia, and in the 280,000-acre 
block surrounding it. This company’s 
properties total 924,848 net acres, a 
large part of which is located in th. 
Peace River district of Alberta and 
British Columbia. Oil reserves are 
placed at 6 million barrels and gas re- 
serves at 9.4 billion cubic feet. Stock 
is traded on New York Curb. 

Canadian Superior (Recent price: 
17) is controlled (52%) by Superior 
Oil of California. The latter has one of 
the outstanding exploration and devel- 
opment records among crude producers 
in the United States. The affiliation 
gives Canadian Superior outstanding 
management and exploration “know- 
how.” Canadian Superior’s production 
jumped 19,249 to 61,515 barrels in the 
fiscal year ended August 31, 1951. 
Stock is traded over-the-counter. 

Dome Exploration (Western), Lid. 
(Recent price: 9%) is being guided by 
an astute management. When it was 
organized in 1950, the first move the 
company made was to acquire produc- 
ing properties and proven acreage. As 
a result, Dome (Western) now has 4 
reserve of about 8 barrels behind every 
share of common. This move was made 
to provide income from the producing 
properties which could be spent on et 
ploration and drilling. The second move 
was to acquire interests in 27,000 acres 
in Alberta. Important discoveries have 
already been made on this acreage. The 
company operated in the black in 1951. 
Traded on the Toronto Stock Exchange. 

New British Dominion (Recent price: 
8%), an old-time independent w 
operated in the Turner Valley field, 
was reorganized in 1950. It is now c02- 
ducting extensive exploration on 409, 
000 acres, including acreage in & 
Peace River area of British Columbia 
and in the Wizard Lake area. The com- 
pany is very active in natural gas 
is now distributing gas through a sub- 
sidiary to the town of Stettler, Alberts. 
Traded on the New York Curb. 
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BROOKLYN UNION 
HAD A 
BUSY YEAR! 





1951 was a year of planning for the introduction 
of natural gas to the Brooklyn Union area of Brook- 
lyn and Queens. We are glad to report that this 
largest conversion program in the world is now in 
full swing and proceeding very smoothly. Some 
inconvenience for gas customers is inevitable, but 
the public has been most co-operative and patient 
and the tremendous job is being done with efficiency 
and dispatch. 


© You may have a copy of Brooklyn Union’s com- 
plete Annual Report from our Main Office or by 
writing the Secretary of the company. 


STATEMENT OF INCOME 


FOR THE YEARS ENDED DECEMBER 31, 


0PERATING REVENUES: 
Sales of gas . 
Other gas revenues 


Total Operating Revenues 


0PERATING EXPENSES: 
Operation 
Maintenance 
Provision for depreciation 


Federal income taxes 
(no excess profits tax payable) 


Other taxes . Pais: oes 
Total Operating Expenses 
Operating Income . 


INTEREST AND OTHER DEDUCTIONS: 
Interest on long-term debt 
Other—net . 


Total Interest and Other Deductions . 


Net INCOME 
DIVIDENDS ON PREFERRED STOCK 


Net INCOME AFTER DIVIDENDS ON 
PREFERRED STOCK . 


PER AVERAGE SHARE OF COMMON STOCK 
OUTSTANDING . ’ 


1951 


$43,885,163 
98,140 


1951 AND 1950 


1950 Variation 


$42,241,064 
1,297 


$1,644,099 
96,843 





$43,983,303 


$42,242,361 $1,740,942 





$24,387,610 
3,489,923 
2,113,483 


3,520,000 
5,165,055 





$25,483,070 $1,095,460 


3,460,546 
2,022,076 


2,051,600 
4,789,469 


29,377 
91,407 


1,468,400 
375,586 





$38,676,071 
$ 5,307,232 


$ 1,501,100 
98,122 


$37,806,761 


$ 869,310 





$ 4,435,600 


$ 1,404,434 
93,101 


$_871,632 


$ 96,666 
5,021 





$ 1,599,222 





$ 1,497,535 


$ 101,687 





$ 3,708,010 


366,333 





$ 2,938,065 


257,030 


$ 769,945 


109,303 





$ 3,341,677 


4.48 





$ 2,681,035 


$ 660,642 
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THOUGHTS 





When we speak of “opportunity” we 
usually think of a combination of cir- 
cumstances and material goods which, 
when seized upon by the individual, 
result in a positive good for that indi- 
vidual. The most important factor, how- 
ever, and the one which is frequently 
not considered or given its proper value 
until it is no longer available, is free- 
dom. All the material riches of every 
kind which are to be found on or in the 
earth—even life itself—are infinitely less 
important than freedom. Unless a man 
is free to invent, discover, produce—un- 
less he can use to his own advantage 
the fruits of his own efforts—he cannot 
be said to have opportunity. 

—W. J. SHERIDAN. 


The mind may undoubtedly affect 
the body; but the body also affects the 
mind. There is a reaction between 
them; and by lessening it on either side, 
you diminish the pain on both. 

—LeicH Hunt. 


If you observe a really happy man, 
you will find him building a boat, writ- 
ing a symphony, educating his son, 
growing double dahlias, or looking for 
dinosaur eggs in the Gobi desert. He 
will not be searching for happiness as 
if it were a collar button that had rolled 
under the radiator, striving for it as the 
goal itself. He will have become aware 
that he is happy in the course of living 
life twenty-four crowded hours of each 
day. —W. BERTRAM WOLFE. 


He that loseth wealth, loseth much; 
he that loseth friends, loseth more; but 
he that loseth his spirits loseth all. 

—SPANIsH Maxim. 


The capacity of sorrow belongs to 
our grandeur; and the loftiest of our 
race are those who have had the pro- 
foundest griefs because they have had 
the profoundest sympathies. 

—HeEnry GILEs. 


The integrated life is that in which 
God holds the reins, It has nothing of 
the narrow or restricted in it. It is a 
fullness of life within a larger purpose 
that brings order out of chaos. Instead 
of several loyalties in conflict there is 


one supreme loyalty in which all lesser’ 


loyalties find their proper places. In- 
stead of disintegration there is a sense 
of unity. —Frangx GLENN LANKAgp. 





ON THE BUSINESS OF LIFE 


We can accomplish almost anything 
within our ability if we but think that 
we can! Every great achievement in 
this world was first carefully thought 
out. . .. Think—but to a purpose. Think 
constructively. Think as you read. 
Think as you listen. Think as you travel 
and your eyes reveal new situations. 
Think as you work daily at your desk, 
or in the field, or while strolling. Think 
to rise and improve your place in life. 
There can be no advancement or suc- 
cess without serious thought. 

—GEORGE MATTHEW ADAMS. 


It is remarkable to what lengths 
people will go to avoid thought. 
—Tuomas A. EDISON. 


There are two things to aim at in 
life: first to get what you want; and 
after that, to enjoy it. Only the wisest 
of mankind achieve the second. 

—LocaNn PEARSALL SMITH. 


Read every day something no one 
else is reading. Think something no one 
else is thinking. It is bad for the mind 
to be always a part of unanimity. 

—CBRISTOPHER MORELY. 


Self-government, self-discipline, self- 
responsibility are the triple safeguards 
of the independence of man. 

—BERNICE Moore. 


Do you know what amazes me more 
than anything else—the impotence of 
force to organize anything? There are 
only two powers in the world—the spirit 
and the sword; and in the long run the 
sword will always be conquered by 
the spirit. —NAPOLEON. 


Small obligations, given habitually, 
are what preserve the heart and secure 
comfort. —Wiitu Davy. 


Tolerance is the positive and cordial/ 


effort to understand another’s beliefs, 
practices and habits without necessarily 
sharing or accepting them. 

—Josnua Lotu LErBMAN. 










Even the best of men get knocked 
down many times in a lifetime. Ogea. 
sional knocks aren’t anything to be 
afraid of. In fact, they make the game 
of life interesting; they are the hazards 
and bunkers and sandtraps that forme 
us to keep our mind on the game and 
play our best. —Ciinton E. Bernagp, 


No habit has any real hold on you 
other than the hold you have on it, 
—GaARDNER Huntinc. 





The first thing to learn in intercourse 
with others is noninterference with their 
own peculiar ways of being happy, 
provided those ways do not assume to 
interfere by violence with ours. 

—WILLIAM James. 


In most things success depends on 
knowing how long it takes to succeed. 


—MOonrTEsQuED. 


The greatness of the United States 
is due simply to this fact: Under the 
principle of individual liberty, human 
incentive has been given its widest 
scope. —CRAWFORD H. GREENEWALT. 


The best thing to give to your enemy 
is forgiveness; to an opponent, toler 
ance; to a friend, your heart; to your 
child, a good example; to a father, de- 
ference; to your mother, conduct that 
will make her proud of you; to yourself, 
respect; to all men, charity. 

—ARTHUR JAMES BALFOUR. 


Christianity is the good man’s text; 
his life, the illustration. 
—J. P. THompson. 


Intellect annuls fate. So far as a man 
thinks he is free. —EMERSON. 


A happy man or woman is a better 
thing to find than a five-pound note. 
He or she is a radiating focus of good- 
will; and their entrance into a room is 
as though another candle had beea 
lighted. —Rosert Louis STEVENSON. 


You must have long-range goals to 
keep you from being frustrated by 
short-range failures. 

—CHarLes C. NosLE. 


—_—_ 


More than 3,000 selected “Thoughts” 
are available in a 544-page book. 
Regular edition, $5. Deluxe edition, 
handsomely boxed, $7.50. 














A Text... 


Sent in by H. M. Aitken, Cleve- 
~~ Ohio. What’s your favorite 

? A Forbes book is presented 
to senders of texts used. 


— 


He which soweth sparingly shall reap also 
sparingly; and he which soweth bounti- 
fully shall reap also bountifully. 


—II Conmruuans 9:6 





——— 
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Where it’s always 





A ‘‘draft’’ of timbers being lowered to the J. C. Turner 
Lumber Company’s Hudson River dock at Irvington, N.Y. 


MOVING DAY 


A big lumber dealer sells material plus motion 


..- helped by an “Unseen Friend.” 





ATCH a steamer discharge 

WW millions of feet of West 

Coast fir and hemlock. As 

soon as a load of lumber is low- 

ered to the dock, it is helped 

rapidly along its way by “Your 
Unseen Friend,” Nickel. 


See how quickly one of the big 
“lumber luggers” jumps into 
action. It straddles the pile of 
timbers, clamps them in its steel 
arms, and whirls them away to a 
station beneath one of the tall 
cranes. In a few seconds, the 
craneman stacks the timbers for 
atemporary stop before their final 
shipment to retail lumberyards 
or to jobs under construction. 











The tall, gangling straddlers 
seem to scramble all over the 
yard, with their five- to seven-ton 
loads. And they do, often at 45- 
mile speed! That means move. 


How rugged they must be, to 
lift such heavy loads in their 
metal arms. (Nickel toughens the 
frames and cross shafts.) What 
sinewy motors are needed to 
whisk those long-legged trucks on 
their nimble errands. (Nickel 
provides stamina in stressed 
parts, in drive shaft, universal 
joints, gears and pinions.) 


Lumberyards, shipyards, de- 
fense plants .. . there’s Nickel 


practically everywhere impor- 


Motor carriers make it possible to move lumber shipments 
five times as rapidly as with muscle-power. 


tant work is being done. You sel- 
dom see it because it is usually 
intermixed with other metals to 
make them longer lasting, 
stronger, or resistant to corro- 
sion. That is why Nickel is called 
“Your Unseen Friend.” 


For the Inquiring Mind: Where does 
Nickel come from—who made this 
friendly metal useful, valuable? How 
is it possible to raise tons of ore 
thousands of feet and produce Nickel 
for your ever expanding world of 
wonders? 


This romance of men, mines, and 
machines, of developing resources, is 
in your free copy of “The Romance 
of Nickel.” Write, The International 
Nickel Co., Inc., Dept. 628a, New 
York 5, N.Y. 


©1962, T.1.N. Co. 


The INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, Inc. 
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Synthetic fabrics step out in style this Spring. ..literally 
from the chemical plant to the promenade. This year 
you'll find them in crease-proof and wrinkle-proof suits 
and dresses, shirts and blouses that wash beautifully yet 
never need be ironed, stockings that resist runs, and 
socks that won't shrink. 

The sources of synthetic fibers are as varied as their 
properties...they have in common only their origin in 
chemistry. As such, they require enormous quantities of 
chemicals in their manufacture. Throughout the miracu- 


lous growth of synthetic textiles, Mathieson has been a 


IndDUuUSTRY, 


* 


AGRICULTURE AND 


major supplier of many of the basic chemicals needed. 

Today, Mathieson produces caustic soda, soda ash, 
liquid chlorine, ammonia, hypochlorite products, 
sodium chlorite, bicarbonate of soda, sulphuric acid, 
ethylene oxide, diethylene glycol and triethylene glycol 
to provide a wide variety of basic textile chemicals from 
one dependable source. Mathieson Chemical Corpora- 
tion, Baltimore 3, Maryland. 
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